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A LESSON. 


BY HELENE H. BOLL. 


Into a land where all were lame 
A man of good intentions came. 
Quoth he to those who dragged their feet : 
‘** Good friends, indeed it is not meet 
That you so badly walk. 


‘* Look here at me; I show you how 
‘To make others to your graces bow.” 
With uplift head he strides along, 
Stiff-legged he goes to show the throng 
The beauty of his gait. 


They laugh, they shriek, they yell at him, 

And out of this confused din 

Ile hears: ‘* Yea, fools are all the same! 

Just look at him! Is he not lame? 
And wants to teach us grace. 


” 


I have closed my books, and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars ; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 

And the winds’ flying footsteps are traced, as they pass, 
By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget; 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O, come! O, come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN BOOK, 


H. LEONARD. 


Books have a history as well as nations and indi- 
viduals, and when a book is instinct with the thoughts 
that guide the progress of mankind, its history may 
ke of more consequence to the world than that of 
whole tribes or nations. 

No other book written in America, no other book 
of this century, has had so large a circulation as 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” nor a history of such startling 
contrasts. The reason of this lies partly in the his- 
torie era in which it was written, when the old order 
was changing and must soon give place to the new; 
and partly in the author’s passionate depth of moral 
purpose, which removed the book at once from the 
sphere of books inspired chiefly by an artistic motive. 

The story was written during Mrs. Stowe’s resi- 
dence in Brunswick, Me., not in the Andover home, 
as has sometimes been stated. It has been said, and 
is probably true, that the stone house in Andover, 


BY MARY 


locally known as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was paid for 
out of the proceeds of that book. 

The intensity of the author’s purpose overbore many 
difficulties in the writing. James T. Fields, in his 
“Yesterdays with Authors,” says: “It was written 
chiefly in a little wooden house in Maine, from week 
to week, most of it by the evening lamp ona pine 
table, about which the children were learning their 
lessons for the next day, and constantly asking ques- 
tions of their mother while she wrote. No other 
work of importance, so far as we know, was ever 
written amid so much that seemed hostile to literary 
composition.” 

The story appeared first in 1851 as a serial in the 
National Era, an anti-slavery paper’ of Washington. 
In 1852 it was published in book form by John P. 
Jewett & Co. of Boston. 

The events that followed its publication read like a 
romance, and it seems impossible for the present 
generation to realize their full significance. Within 
five years of its publication half a million copies had 
been sold in this country, and a still larger number 
in England. Within two years it had been translated 
into Italian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, Ger- 
man, Polish, and Magyar. Two Dutch translations 
were made, and no less than five German translations, 
and the Italian translation was considered of sufticient 
importance to receive the pope’s prohibition, 

The story has been dramatized in twenty different 
forms, and acted in every capital of Europe and in 
most of the large cities of America. 

In consequence of the effect of this book in Eng- 
land, a large meeting was held in London, in which 
Lord Shaftsbury proposed the sending of an “ affee- 
tionate and Christian address to the women of Amer- 
ica” on the slavery question. This document 
circulated through England and among English-speak- 
ing people in other countries as far as Jerusalem, At 
last, with the signatures of 562,448 women of all 
ranks of society, it was forwarded to Mrs, Stowe, 
with a letter from Lord Carlisle recommending it to 
the women of America. This most extensive docu- 
ment was first exhibited at an anti-slavery fair in 
Boston, and in later years it was preserved by Mrs. 
Stowe in the form of twenty-six folio volumes, bound 
in morocco, and kept in an oaken case, 

The world-wide celebrity gained for the book and 
its author was happily expressed in the verses read 
by Dr. Holmes at the garden party given by the pub- 
lishers of the <Af/antie Monthly in honor of Mrs, 
Stowe’s seventieth birthday, in June, 1882, at the 
grounds of Hon. William Claflin of Newtonville, 
Mass : — 


Was 


‘“« Tf every tongue that speaks her praise 
For whom I shape my tinkling lays 
Were summoned to the table, 
The vocal chorus that would meet 
In mingled accents, harsh or sweet, 
From every land and tribe would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 
‘© Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar’of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and Manchoo 
Would shout: ‘ We know the lady.’ ” 


There was another side to this remarkable history. 
Hatred. and opposition to the book and its author 
were of course aroused the advocates of 
slavery. As in all such cases, the efforts made to 
suppress the sale of the book only widened its cireu- 
Then came the discussion as to whether 


among 


lation. 
Mrs. Stowe had truly known or correctly represented 
the conditions of Southern society. Various “ refuta- 
tions” were published, followed by the “Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” giving the incidents on which 
the story was founded. 


3ut all this is now ancient history. To-day, at the 
distance of nearly half a century from its first appear- 
ance, the book is extensively read by readers of both 
North and South, and its fame promises to be enduring, 


THE MOOSE AT BLUE MOUNTAIN 
PARK.—(111.) 


FOREST 


BY CHARLES IRVING RICE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The animal at Blue Mountain forest that comes next 
to the bison in point of size is the moose. This is con- 
sidered by many authorities as identical with the elk 
of northern Europe and Asia, The early settlers of 
New England, however, were probably unfamiliar 
with the European animal, and the various Indian 
names of musu, mouswah, mouse, and mousoll were 
adopted, with the result that the name moose has 
been accepted and applied by general usage through- 
out North America. The moose is the ‘solitary man 
of the woods” for the greater part of the year, and 
he who finds and kills a moose must tramp many a 
weary mile through the forest, leaving behind him 
the comforts of home, ‘Long may he live, king of the 
deer family ! 

This animal is very striking in appearance, Its 
long forelegs, short, thick neck, and long head, 
which is carried considerably lower than the fore- 
shoulders, all conspire to give it an uncanny look, 
The upper lip is considerably elongated, and is used 
in feeding, something like a hand, to gather in the 
coarse herbage and twigs, which form the principal 
diet of the moose. The short neck and long forelegs 
make it awkward for the moose to reach the ground 
for grazing, and while, in common with other rumi- 
nants, front teeth are lacking in the upper jaw, 
nature has provided it with an upper and lower set 
of grinders, capable of reducing to pulp twigs and 
limbs of some size. This animal stands from five to 
seven feet high at the shoulders, and is covered with 
a coarse, thick fur which, is, perhaps, a trifle longer 
on the neck than on the rest of the body. A beard, 
or tuft of hair, of very variable length depends from 
the throat, and the color, even at the same season, 
varies widely in different individuals, some being 
nearly black, while others are of a brownish color, 
with many gray hairs interspersed, 

The antlers, as is the case with all the deer family, 
are grown and shed yearly, and differ from those of 
the common deer in being broadly palimated. In old 
bulls these appendages often weigh from forty to 
fifty pounds, and spread from fifty to sixty inches. 
It is said that the number of points on the antlers of 
the moose never exceeds fourteen ona side. I have 
never seen a pair having over thirteen points. 
Antlers are borne only by the males, and are gener- 
ally shed in February. The hoofs are both long and 
broad, and when the feet are raised quickly, as in 
running, come together with a sharp “click ” at every 
step. These hoofs are very sharp, and, with the 
antlers, are the weapons of the bull moose, while the 
female has to depend upon the hoofs alone. In de- 
fending itself, the moose uses its hoofs in a different 
way from the horse or mule; it does not kick out 
with its hind legs, but rears up and brings its long 
forelegs down with a crash. 

As instancing the effectiveness of these hoofs in 
times of need, I will relate a story told by a Maine 
guide, This man was out on a lake in his canoe and 
saw an old cow moose with her calf come out of the 
woods and wade into the water. Soon after, they 
were followed by a bear, that was evidently on their 
track and intended to kill the calf. The cow led the 
young one out until nothing but its head was visible, 
then turning, waited for the bear. This unsuspecting 
animal waded in as far as his short legs would allow, 
then started to swim out to his long-legged prey, evi- 
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dently thinking that he had them just where he 
wanted them. There the moose proved herself not 
only longer-legged, but “longer-headed” than the 
bear, for no sooner had the latter’s feet left terra- 
firma than the old cow was upon him, and, rearing, 
brought her terrible forefeet down with such force as 
to break his back. This done, the moose and calf 
moved contentedly off into the woods. 

Besides devouring twigs and other coarse herbage 
which ean easily be reached, the moose is very fond, 
in summer, of going to small ponds, standing in the 
water, and feeding on the pads and large roots of 
yellow water lilies. Happening on a moose thus en- 
gaged, I think you would not fail to be reminded by 
its motions of a duck or other water-fowl. The head 
is, at times, almost immersed, and, judging by appear- 
ances, the animal is feeling around with its long 
upper lip for its food, : 

From a beginning with about thirty moose, the 
number has increased, so that at present Mr. Corbin 
estimates that the forest contains about 100. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that all figures given in 
this series of articles are not, with the single excep- 
tion in the case of the bison, capable of verification. 
In addition to the station keepers, who report regu- 
larly to the superintendent the number of animals 
seen, men are sometimes detailed to make a thorough 
tour of investigation in the park for the purpose of 
locating the favorite haunts of the animals at the 
different seasons. From the reports of these men, 
together with the daily reports, a fair estimate of the 
number of animals can be made, 

Of all the animals at Blue mountain, with the ex- 
ception of the boar, the moose is the shyest and most 
difficult to locate. This is due, partly, to the com- 
paratively small number, and partly to its solitary 
habits. The sexes come together only during the 
rutting season, in the fall, and in winter, after heavy 
snowfalls, when they gather into small communities, 
which are termed “yards.” Twins are of frequent 
occurrence, and the whole responsibility of rearing the 
young devolves upon the females. Moose are oftener 
seen in the fall than at any other season of the year, 
and in the early evening and morning oftener than at 
any other part of the day. They seem to do their 
traveling under cover of the darkness. A keeper was 
awakened one night by the ringing of the gate bell, 
which denoted that some one wished to leave the 
park. Thinking that perhaps some visitor had lost 
his way, he went out to the gate to find that the dis-’ 
turber of his slumbers was a moose that had been 
innocently nosing about. During the rutting season, 
the bull moose loses his shyness, and will stand his 
ground against the approach of man. Last fall, M——, 
an employee of Mr. Corbin, had driven up into the 
park on business, and was returning to the central 
station just at dusk. When about two miles from 
home, he saw a large bull moose standing by the road- 
side. If he turned baek, it added at least four miles 
to the distance between himself and his supper, and 
if he went on, he had to take long chances on the 
moose remaining docile. Hunger prevailed, and he 
chose the latter course. Whip in hand, he slowly 
approached, and the moose began hooking some 
bushes with his antlers, but made no move to attack 
When abreast of the animal, and so near that he 
could have reached out and touched it with his hand, 
M gave his horse a sharp blow and lost no time 
getting out of harm’s way. 

I wish I could describe the characteristic move- 
ments of a moose in such a graphie way as to ap- 
proach to the revelation that came to me upon my 
first sight of that king of the forest. It was in 
winter, but, except a very little snow in the woods, 
the ground was bare. I had tramped many a mile in 
summer heat and winter cold, ever on the alert for 
moose, before | was rewarded with suecess. I found 
the moose in a piece of heavy woodland about two 
miles from the central station of the park, between 
Brighton gate and the “sunken lands.” He had been 
lying down among some spruce trees, perhaps asleep, 
and if we had not been scouring the woods pretty 
thoroughly, he probably would have kept still and let 
us pass by. As it was, I was about fifty feet from 


him when he got up. As soon as he arose, he began 
to hook the trees with his antlers, a thing they in- 
variably do when observed by man. I am told by 
hunters that in Maine, unless the moose is alarmed 
and goes straight away, he does the same. A friend, 
hunting in Maine last fall, came upon one thus en- 
gaged, and, being unable to see him distinctly, fired 
two shots at close range, before the animal started. 
Whether this habit is the result of diffidence on the 
part of the moose, or a desire to call attention to his 
weapons, I have never seen stated, but, from my ob- 
servations, I should say the latter. 

When our moose got up, he was on a small knoll, 
south of a little clearing in which was a pile of cord- 
wood about twelve feet long, and I was near the wood- 
pile. M was with me, and after getting behind a 
large tree, 1 was consulting with him as to how we 
could get the moose down into the clearing, when the 
animal caught between his antlers a white birch, at 
least three inches in diameter, and broke it over with 
aloud snap. The inexpressible ease with which this 
was done showed the wonderful power of the neck 
muscles. The moose was not breaking this tree for 
the purpose of browsing the top, but, as it appeared to 
me, to show the intruders his muscular capabilities. 

At this point M went down into the clearing, 
and as soon as his back was turned, the animal 
started after him, probably thinking that his per- 
formance with the bireh had frightened the man. 
All this gave me a most excellent opportunity to 
observe the size, color, gait, and general bearing of 
the moose, and I was busy with my eyes, as well as 
my camera. I was amazed to see with what a silent 
tread this huge creature, standing nearly six feet 
high, moved about among the leaves and dead twigs. 
It is a fact that his large hoofs, bearing a probable 
weight of seven to eight hundred pounds, were taken 
up and put down with as little noise as those of a 
eat, and a dog’s tread would be noisy in compari- 
son. 

While the man was retreating, the moose moved 
quite rapidly, but slackened his pace, however, under 
the influence of the human eye, and, on getting very 
close, seemed to wish to hide his own eye behind his 
broad antler. This moose stepped with perfect ease 
over a fallen tree-trunk lying from three to four feet 
from the ground. 

Arrived at the wood-pile, the animal began to 
follow M , Who managed to keep on the opposite 
side of the wood. This allowed me to get several 
chances for exposures, although the light was weak. 
At length the moose seemed to tire of this, and tried 
to overturn the wood with his antlers, It began to 
appear as if it were time to terminate the inter- 
view. 

I wanted one picture showing the animal as large 
as possible, so I stepped out into the open on top of 
the knoll and attracted his attention. He was evi- 
dently glad to be rid of his “ wild-goose chase,” and 
came up toward He looked very impressive, 
with his broad antlers, his eye showing the white, and 
the hair standing on end along his back. Up to 
within twenty-five feet he came right along, and then 
began to use that cat-like movement, taking up and 
putting down his feet in the most stealthy fashion. 

When about twelve feet away, he showed the inclina- 
tion to shield his eye with his antler that I had 
noticed before. How much nearer he would have 
come, or what his plan of action was, I cannot say ; 
for when he was about eight feet away, I made my 
exposure, and hurriedly retreated around my tree. 
My retreat was marked by some lively running and 
dodging about among the trees, for the animal gave 
chase, and it is a marvel how, with such a spread of 
antlers, a moose is able to make such speed through 
the thick woods, and with so little noise. In going 
through the underbrush his nose was raised, bringing 
his antlers back on a line considerably lower than the 
shoulders, thereby turning the points upward and 
backward, so that, instead of eatehing on the limbs, 
they parted them, helping, rather than hindering 
progress. The moose evinced rare good judgment in 
cutting corners in order to head us off, when we tried 
to evade him by taking a zig-zag course: he never 


me. 


followed around, but cut across at every turn. By 
separating and taking different paths, we finally man- 
aged to shake him off. 

In concluding this article let me emphasize the 
points that are strongest in my mind from my obser- 
vation of the living animal in its haunts: First, its 
desire to call attention to its natural weapons. This 
is invariably shown by hooking trees or bushes in 
the presence of man, and takes place not only when 
the antlers are losing the “ velvet,” but at all seasons. 
Second, its restlessness under the steady gaze of the 
human eye, evidenced by the partially averted head, 
and the attempt to shield its eye by the intervention 
of its antler. Last, but most interesting of all, its 
manner of moving about with such absolute control 
of every muscle that, when creeping along like a cat 
approaching a sparrow, and seemingly having one 
foot off the ground for ten seconds at a time, no sign 
of the whole body being in anything but perfect 
poise can be detected, This ability to move about 
through the forest in such perfect quiet is, to my 
mind, the most striking thing about the moose. 

If you pay a visit to Blue mountain forest, make 
an earnest effort to observe a moose. If successful, 
you will be amply repaid for your trouble, and if un- 
successful, you will see plenty of interesting sights, 
worth coming many miles to see. 


THE ARITHMETICAL JUGGERNAUT IN 
OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY A, P, ARENT. 

It is an undisputed fact that but few graduates of 
our public schools venture to perform even as simple 
an operation as the multiplication of twelve by four- 
teen without the use of pencil and paper. Why? Is 
the fault that of the teacher, the graduate, or the 
method under which the graduate studied arithmetic ? 
As teachers quite generally think that arithmetic is 
an easy subject to teach, and as the majority are 
quite well satisfied with the results of their teaching 
of this subject, the blame must be attributed to the 
pupil or the method, or both. However, as any 
graduate of ordinary intellect can perform mentally 
the operation above expressed, and as most graduates 
do not perform it except through the use of the pen- 
cil, the only thing left to blame is the method of 
teaching. And why the method? Is it trae that, 
amid the multiplicity of new methods of teaching, 
none have been advocated in arithmetic which are in 
advance over those in vogue forty years ago ? If they 
are an improvement on the methods of forty years 
ago, why is it that those who have been taught by 
them are so helpless when it comes to computation 
with figures ? There can be but one answer to this 
question, and that is that these methods are radically 
wrong, and are in direct contrariety to the laws of 
the child’s mental growth. A pedagogical principle 
universally accepted at the present day is that in 
teaching any subject to children the order must be 
from the known to the unknown. Have you ever 
thought of it, that the methods used in teaching 
arithmetic are violations of this principle? To be 
sure, by these methods the subject. is begun through 
the use of a few problems in the concrete. But a few 
days pass, however, before the child, who has just 
entered upon his school career, is compelled to deal 
with the abstract, the transition from the concrete 
being so sudden that the child’s mind is in a maze, 
and his number work, instead of becoming a part of 
himself, and instead of being thought out by him, be- 
comes something extraneous and unintelligible. The 
truth is, the methods of teaching arithmetic employed 
in the schools seem to be based on the idea that the 
greater the difficulty of the problems, the more ob- 
scure their statement, and the more sudden the tran- 
sition from one principle to another, the greater the 
mental discipline acquired through successive days 
and nights of struggles with operations, to the solu- 
tion of which the preceding problems give no clue. 
If you will recall that night in your school days when 
you agonized until midnight trying to get the answer, 
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you will have no trouble in interpreting the preceding 
statement, 

A little investigation of the occasion of this neces- 
sity for night struggle is appropriate. Is there 
anything in the nature of arithmetic itself which 
associates its study with mental torture? Most as- 
suredly not. The child’s first knowledge of numbers 
he acquires from his relations to the external world 
and through the observation of objects about him. 
This he does without conscious effort, and it becomes 
with him a matter of every-day mental growth in 
number work. This steady growth continues until the 
time when the child goes to school. From that time, 
while it may be promoted and quickened during the 
first year of study, it is soon abruptly checked by the 
child’s being compelled to deal with the abstract, with 
rules, formule, explanations, etc. Do you remember 
what idea you, as a child, had of abstract numbers ? 
Do you remember how absolutely meaningless the sym- 
bols were with which you performed arithmetical 
operations ? Do you remember how you memorized 
rules, and how, although the analysis of a problem 
was given now and then in your arithmetic, you 
invariably avoided studying the analysis and solved 
the problems according to the rule? Right here the 
torture process begins. Suddenly, without warning, 
you encountered a problem which could no more be 
solved by the rule according to which the preceding 
problems had been solved than a problem in permuta- 
tions and combinations can be solved by the simple 
rules of addition. After working a long time over it, 
and having about made up your mind that the answer 
given in the book must be incorrect, you referred the 
problem to your teacher, who, glancing it over and 
perhaps noticing that it was a problem of such difti- 
culty that its solution would require a struggle, told 
you that you must work it out yourself; that you 
would never learn anything in arithmetic unless you 
learned to solve, unaided, the hardest problems in the 
book. That night you took your arithmetic home 
with you, and the first thing after supper began work 
on that problem, probably copying the answer on 
your slate, so that you could have the figures right 
before you, and thereby be better enabled to juggle 
with figures and processes sufficiently to obtain the 
required result. But to no purpose! Hour after hour 
passed. Still you struggled, in a perfect agony of 
mental distress, in vain endeavors so to devise and 
combine as to get the answer. Finally, in the small 
hours of the night, your father or mother compelled 
you to go to bed, and declared that you should sit up 
no longer. The next morning you referred the prob- 
lem again to your teacher, who, filled with the idea 
that in the mastery of arithmetic mental torment is a 
necessary feature, told you to work on it during the 
day in your spare moments, and encouraged you by 
saying that he thought you would in time get the 
answer. Sure enough! After having spent two days 
and one night in trying to solve the problem by all the 
arithmetical processes known to you, and by more that 
were unknown, you got the answer. But what of your 
physical and nervous condition by this time? You had 
become so worried and perplexed, so exhausted and 
mentally befogged as to be practically unfit for school 
and other duties for several days, and yet, in this 
condition, you were compelled to study hour after 
hour, neglecting other studies in order to do the re- 
quired work in arithmetic. Does anyone say that by 
work of this kind you or anyone else gained in mental 
development in mathematics ? One of the laws of our 
being is that if we over-exercise an organ or faculty, 
that organ or faculty becomes weakened even more 
than from disuse. Over-exertion is a mild term for 
the mental agony described. Injury has therefore 
been done, 

The above is no imaginary picture, but has been an 
experience in the lives of every one of us of adult 
age. Yet, notwithstanding, as teachers we are in- 
Hicting this same torture upon our pupils, and as 
fathers and mothers we are countenancing it and 
encouraging it, in spite of the fact that many a night 
our child has gone to bed with flushed and feverish 
cheeks, and, unable to sleep soundly, has cried out in 
its dreams regarding some arithmetical work which 


has been torturing it during the day. From the time 
the child enters school until graduation the great 
distress all the time is arithmetic. It is this which 
gives the principal trouble, not only from day to day, 
but in examination. The arithmetic is the first thing 
in the morning, the thing of prime importance during 
the day, and the last thing at night. /¢ is a veritable 
Juggernaut ! 

Now, this might be excusable in part if mathe- 
matical, mental sturdiness resulted from it; but such 
is not the case. Instead of this, the child accumu- 
lates in memory new processes and new rules, and, as 
long as he remembers them, manages to solve the 
problems involved. But the study of arithmetie, in- 
stead of being a memory exercise, should be an exer- 
cise of reason, calculation, and judgment, and should 
train these faculties primarily. If it is so taught as 
to do this, there is not a child receiving such instruc- 
tion that will not constantly increase in mathematical 
ability. What is needed is not the kind of problem 
that tortures the pupil, but problems of such a char- 
acter as to force the pupil to think, and problems 
which can be solved hy thinking, without the applica- 
tion of some committed rule; in other words, prob- 
lems that can be solved by the application of the 
underlying principles, which principles, in problems 
rightly adapted, the mind of the child immediately 
recognizes and unconsciously applies. 

A few years ago the people of this country were 
greatly aroused on reading in the public press of the 
suspension of a member of a state guard by the 
thumbs, because of a trifling offense. The sufferings 
of that private were physical. The torture of the 
children in our public schools is mental, and is con- 
stantly continued, not for a few hours or one day, but 
‘for years. Is it any wonder that the children who 
are conscientious and are ambitious for high scholar- 
ship graduate as physical and nervous wrecks? With 
the Juggernaut arithmetic grinding them for ten 
years in the most critical period of their lives, a 
sound body, steady nerves, and a clear brain are im- 
possible. That present methods of arithmetical study 
are victimizing the children in our schools, cannot 
be gainsaid. Many progressive teachers are trying 
to break away, and to teach the subject in accordance 
with the results of modern child study and pedagogy, 
but so long as they are compelled to use the old-time 
Juggernaut methods, they are practically powerless ; 
meanwhile, the “martyrdom of the innocents ” con- 
tinues, A remedy is the crying necessity of the hour. 
To provide it some progressive educationist must 
have force of character to use a method in which the 
illogical and artificial classification of subjects as now 
employed in teaching arithmetic shall be abandoned, 
and in its place be substituted a gradation of opera- 
tions adapted to the comprehension of the child mind 
and in harmony with the laws of mental child growth. 
Arithmetic as now taught in most of our schools is a 
menace to sound health and education. The methods 
practiced are an Outrage to modern pedagogy. The 
time has come to demand achange. Shall we have it ? 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


- [Reprinted by request. | 

We teach arithmetic for business, geography for 
commerce, reading for information, language for cul- 
ture, physiology for health, drawing for industrial 
art, singing for character and enjoyment. We teach 
arithmetic and geography for the counting-room, 
reading and language for society, drawing for the 
shop, physiology and singing for the home. We 
study geography and reading that we may know 
more, arithmetic and drawing that we may do more, 
language that we may talk and write, physiology and 
singing that we may be better. 

Character is as vital to a man’s success and happi- 
ness as intellectual ability. It is as important that a 
man choose right and feel right as that he know the 
right. Every subject has its bearing upon a man’s 
entire life; but every subject is focused to accomplish 
a special thing. 


That which singing may accomplish for man is in 
every way as important to the man and to the world 
as that which is to be accomplished by arithmetic, 
geography, language, or drawing. It is not, however, 
as important as reading, which really counts for as 
much as all the other branches. 

Singing is closely related to health, to choices, to 
intellectual activity ; consequently, it is vital to the 
character. A man’s success in industrial, commercial, 
or professional life depends largely upon his courage, 
peace of mind, freshness, hopefulness, and elasticity. 
Singing is helpful in all these directions. To make a 
man is more important than to make a mechanic ; to 
make a good man is more important than to make a 
great man; to make a joyful man is more important 
than to make a brilliant man. 

Singing should be so taught in the public schools as 
to accomplish something beyond the singing. A 
child gets a good deal out of arithmetic aside trom 
the ability to extract cube root; he gets more out of 
geography than the location of gulfs, bays, and capes ; 
more out of history than a string of dates; more out 
of language than an acquaintance with the subjunctive 
mood. We must get more out of singing than a 
knowledge of the scale, or ability to sing a song. 

Music teaching in the public schools must do for 
the child in thought, sympathy, and choice all that it 
is capable of accomplishing. There has been much 
teaching of drawing that is the rankest folly, some 
teaching of language that is silly; and there has been 
much teaching of singing that amounted to little aside 
from ability to use the voice skillfully. 

Unless history and biography have been sadly 
abused, there is ability in music that does not mean 
high morality or great intellectuality ; but, rightly 
used, there is more discipline for mind and heart, 
more discipline for success and enjoyment, more dis- 
cipline for character in learning to sing than in learn- 
ing almost any other branch. Thinking and singing 
ought to be companions. 

Germany is the only modern nation that has given 
the world an abundance of vigorous psychology. 
Modern thought would be robbed of its power were 
we to erase the names of Liebnitz, Fichte, Kant, and 
Hegel. At the same time, and through the same 
general period of her history, Germany gave the 
world the intensity of musical grandeur. Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven hold 
the same rank in the world as do Liebnitz, Fichte, 
Kant, and Hegel, and they represent the same age; 
and, though it is one of the untraceable things, I have 
no question but that there is a vital connection be- 
tween the philosophical and the musical supremacy 
in Germany. 

In the same way, it may be said that the great ad- 
vance in psychological study among teachers, the 
enthusiasm for intellectual activity in the school- 
room date from the time that singing in the public 
schools was so enthusiastically introduced. 

Singing should be taught almost wholly for its 
effects, aside from ability to sing. Of course, no 
teaching can be effective that does not produce good 
singing, but very good singing may be produced with 
few of the other effects. 

One may sing well and not have the health per- 
ceptibly the gainer by it, without aiding the voice in 
reading or conversation, without making the disposi- 
tion sweeter, courage greater, character more 
reliable, or thinking clearer; but singing cannot be 
well taught that does not, while making intelligent 
singers, benefit the whole physical being, through 
attitude, breathing and vocal elasticity ; that does not 
make the thought more keen; that does not give 
greater power of abstract conception; that does not 
make the choices more correct, the moral perceptions 
more accurate, the disposition more uniform, the in- 
tellectual, moral, physical life more fervent. 

What the public school wants of singing as a 
branch of instruction is the grandest possible teach- 
ing of the art intellectually and fervently, as a means 
of providing the most manhood and womanhood. 
Singing is to be taught the whole child. His entire 
being, mentally, physically, industrially, morally, is 
to be vibrant with health, elasticity, energy and 
cheerfulness. 

These things being so, singing, when well taught, 
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is as important a subject for the schoolroom as any 
other branch; and, unlike most other branches, it 
needs to be taught from the lowest primary grade to 
the highest, in the ungraded as in the graded school. 
Is it needed for patriotism, for morality, for health ? 
It is needed to make discipline lighter, school attend- 
ance more regular, school management easier, study 
more interesting, recitation more spirited. 

What the wings are to the bird, what the blossom 
is to the plant, what the juice is to the fruit, what 
the eye is to the face, what fervency is to the 
voice, singing is to the school. 


A TEACHERS HOLIDAY IN SHAKES- 
PEARE’S COUNTR Y.— (11) 
BY ALICE L, COMPTON. 


Oxford, the queen of English cities and the centre 
of English culture, is easily reached from either 
Stratford or Warwick, and care should be taken to 
include a Sunday in the days spent there. There 
will be no difficulty whatever in finding rooms, for 
everyone almost has apartments to let. 

There is so much to see that, for a few days’ visit, 
it will be well to discriminate, and to plan each day’s 
sight-seeing. 

Starting from Carfax, where the four principal 
streets meet, and taking one’s way along the “ High,” 
a fine view of the “streamlike windings of that 
glorious street” is obtained. Brasenose College is on 
our left, with that feature from which it derives its 
name much enlarged and gilded over the great door. 

A little below is the most renowned church in Ox- 
ford, that of St. Mary the Virgin, of which Cardinal 
Newman was vicar for many years. In it the famous 
sampton lectures are delivered, and every Sunday 
during Term the greatest preachers of the day speak 
to the whole university assembled within its walls. 
Bishop Cranmer’s trial took place in the nave, and 
beneath the stone to the left of the altar rests the 
body of fair Amy Robsart, brought here from Cum- 
nor Place, a few miles away, where her young life 
was.so cruelly brought to an end. 

By a narrow lane on the same side of the street 
New College, founded by William of Wykeham, is 
reached, Oxford holds out her welcoming arms to 
all, and so the doors of the colleges are never closed 
till “Great Tom” of Christ church rings out his 101 
strokes at 9 o’clock each night. Strangers, therefore, 
need not be afraid to go in and wander at will through 
the beautiful gardens and into the chapels. 

New College gardens are surrounded by the original 
city walls, and the green swards are clothed with 
sheltering trees and bordered by cool graveled walks, 
The chapel reredos is one of the great sights of Ox- 
ford; the carving of the niches and canopies is of 
Wykeham’s day, while the numerous statues have 
been restored during the present century in close 
imitation of those which originally stood there. In 
a glass case in the chancel the crosier used by William 
of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, is kept. 

Returning to the High street, the next college to 
be visited is Queen’s, where we are told Edward, the 
Black Prince, was educated, and directly opposite 
stands the university, which boasts its descent from 
Alfred the Great; but the writer must add that this 
assertion is not undisputed. With a request for the 
key of the Shelley memorial,— for this was Shelley’s 
College,— the visitor may spend some time without a 
guide in the little dome-shaped room built to receive 
the memorial placed here by Lady Shelley. The 
figure of Shelley appears as though just rescued from 
the waves, stretched a rock in pure white 
marble, with a wreath of laurel over the tossed-back 
hair. Female figures, one holding a harp) with 
snapped strings, support the slab. The dome above 
is blue like the heavens, sprinkled with stars, and 
round the frieze are the lines: — 


upon 


‘* Te has outsoared the shadow of our night! 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miseall delight 
Can touch him not, and torture not again.”’ 
The handsome modern buildings lower down are 
the new schools, where all examinations are held, and 
are beautifully finished within in marbles and mosaics, 


The college elose to the river at the end of the 
“High” is Magdalen, the most beautiful of all, with 
its fine high tower, on which the choristers have sung 
from time almost immemorial the May-day hymn, 
the lovely ivy-covered cloisters, and the walk by the 
river familiar to all as Addison’s walk. The park, 
with its gentle deer, is a special feature of the col- 
lege, and most exquisite music may be heard every 
evening at the 7 o’clock chapel service. 

This will be as much as can profitably be visited in 
one day. 

Starting again from Carfax and going south, the 
graceful monument to the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion, Latimer and Ridley, is soon seen, A plain stone 
cross placed horizontally on the ground, level with 
the road, marks the actual place of burning, and the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, close by, contains the 
door of their cell with its cruel bolts and bars, taken 
from the old jail and preserved in sacred memory. 

One side of the college of Baliol, famed for schol- 
arship, faces this broad and handsome street. The 
dining hall is new and hung with pictures of some 
of the great men who were here, the kindly master 
of Baliol, Professor Jowitt, Robert Browning, Cardi- 
nal Manning, and’ many others. 

Five minutes’ walk past St. John’s College brings 
one to the University parks, spacious and varied by 
shrubs and flowers, fields with rich 
grass and flowers, and sections of rolled turf kept for 
games of cricket in summer and football 


beds of cultivated 


the college 
in winter. 

Not far away will be found the largest of the 
women’s colleges, Somerville Hall, and also Lady 
Margaret Hall, which are open during the long vaca- 
tion for women attending the University Extension 
lectures, so that a neat maid is usually pleased and 
ready to escort visitors through the pretty corridors 
and cosy rooms of these pleasantly situated and 
home-like buildings, 


Keble College, the great memorial to the poet of 
the church, John Keble, faces the parks. The “ Light 
of the World,” painted by Holman Hunt and beauti- 
fully interpreted by Ruskin, was bought and given 
to the college and may be seen in the little chapel. 

The road skirting the parks and passing the artis- 
tic modern University Museum leads out into Broad 
street, upon which the Sheldonian and the Clarendon 
buildings, with their many associations, face. Behind 
these is the ancient Hall of Congregations, where the 
ceremony of conferring degrees takes place; the 
world-renowned Bodleian library, with its hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, fine portraits and treasures 
connected with literary men, and amongst which 
Shelley’s watch and the copy of Sophocles found in 
his hand after death may be seen. In the Radcliffe, 
or Camera, as it is also called, all persons supplied 
with a note of introduction may read at their leisure, 
and from its baleony encircling the great dome, the 
best view of Oxford and all her “dreaming spires ” 
is obtained. 

A narrow paved street leads to Exeter, and there 
in its beautiful chapel hangs a Morris tapestry, in 
which the painting the “ Visit of the Magi,” by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, is wonderfully reproduced, 

The large iron gates facing the Turle on the oppo- 
site side of Broad street belong to Trinity, and no 
one should pass without a stroll through the shady 
avenue of lime trees, still bearing the of 
Heber’s walk. 

For a third day’s work our friends will do well to 
start with Christ Chureh College, and the chapel, 
which is also the cathedral of Oxford, with its fine 
Norman work, its shrine and watching-chamber of 
St. Frideswide, its carved miserere stalls of the 
monks, and beautiful Burne-Jones windows. 
The great “quad,” with its gateway crowned with 
the statue of Wolsey, carries our thoughts back to 
the days of Henry VIII., and the great but not 
happy cardinal. His own chair, three-cornered and 
straight-baecked, stands now in the splendid library of 
the college which he founded. 


hame 


its 


The dining-hall is 
reached by a wide stone staircase, overshadowed by 
a gloriously carved ceiling, and from its ancient walls 
the familiar face of England’s greatest living states- 


man, William KE. Gladstone, and that of the leader 
of the Oxford movement and regius professor of 
divinity, Dr. Pusey, look down. 

Oriel, with its lovely windows, from which its name 
is taken, and Merton, built in the thirteenth century, 
and doubtless the oldest of the colleges, with its 
hoary tower and peaceful graveyard, are very near. 

The meadows slope away from Christ Church 
towards the river. The tender green grass is studded 
with daisies and buttercups, the great elms cast their 
cool shadows across the walks, and in the distance 
like a silver thread glistens the Isis, bordered with 
the gay colors of the college barges. 

Beyond the river in the far distance rises Boar’s 
hill, the favorite haunt of Matthew Arnold, and the 
solitary elm tree still stands there, though the author 
of the “Scholar Gypsy” and Thyrsis” the 
friend to whom these poems were written are no 
longer here. 

The Ashmolean museum, open free on Saturdays, 
must certainly be visited. Among many valuable 
antiquities, one sees Alfred the Great’s signet-ring, 
and the iron cradle in which Henry IV. was rocked 
to sleep, before he learned how “ uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” Among the pictures are many 
etchings by Rembrandt, several paintings by Dante 
Rossetti, and a large collection of Turner’s exquisite 
water colors. 

During “ term,” the ten o’clock service on Sundays 
at St. Mary’s church has a special interest. The 
galleries are filled with young and eager under-gradu- 
ates, while below are the heads of colleges, the dons, 
the fellows, and the tutors, some gray-haired and 
bent with much study, and with names known 
throughout the world as the greatest scholars of the 
day. The congregation rises as the procession of 
vice-chancellor in scarlet robe, proctors, and other 
dignitaries, preceded by the beadles with mace and 
gown, files in. The preacher, chosen from among the 
great thinkers of the church, makes a reverened bow 
to the vice-chancellor, takes his place in the pulpit, 
and then, according to traditional custom, reads the 
“ Bidding” prayer, in which he bids the congrega- 
tion pray for queen, parliament, country, all schools 
and colleges, especially our universities, and adds 
that he himself is “most chiefly bound to pray” for 
his college and all members of it, and enumerates the 
benefactors from the day of its foundation to the 
present time. A sermon, powerful and eloquent, 
follows. 

A quick train on Monday morning soon takes one 
to London, and if it is decided to spend a week, rooms 
near the British museum will be found convenient 
and quiet. Omnibuses, which form the cheapest and 
readiest means of transit over the city, are at first 
a little confusing, but the stranger soon learns their 
distinguishing colors, and will enjoy her first ride on 
the top of one from Oxford street, through Trafalgar 
square, with its tall Nelson column, past the national 
gallery and Whitehall, full of memories of the un- 
happy Charles I., to Westminster. 

This should be taken on Tuesday, for that is a free 
day at the Abbey, by the queen’s command, in memory 
of Dean Stanley, who loved it so. To visit all the 
chapels, the chapter house, cloisters, Jerusalem cham- 
ber, to find the graves or monuments of all the great 
dead, poets, musicians, missionaries, soldiers, kings, 
and queens; and to trace the growth of this tran- 
scendently interesting abbey ; and then to linger till 
the strains of the grand organ and the voices of the 
white-robed choir die away after the evensong, will 
occupy a whole day. 

Another whole day will be needed for the rare and 
most helpfully arranged collection of old pictures at 
the National gallery, and new Portrait gallery ; while 
another may be most pleasantly taken up by going 
by steamer down the river from Westminster tothe 
tower, walking back, after seeing that, by the monu- 
ment which tells the story of the great fire which 
swept half of the old city away, and yet purged it 
from the deadly pestilence, to St. Paul’s cathedral, 
that majestic work of Christopher Wren. 

Kensington and its immense museum is rather far 
from the British museum, but the natural history 
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collection, thé pictures, and tapestries, at least, much less than these, but these figures are accepted Fig. 5 shows one of the earliest machines for raising 
| should not be neglected. Hyde-Park and the Albert by the experts. a box for a swarm to go into. 
memorial may be seen on the way. Fig. 1 shows where bees live naturally —in holes 
A glimpse of the great work along social lines in of trees. 


the East end should be obtained if possible. A ride 
through the Strand, Fleet street, the resort of the 
great essayist, Cheapside, past the bank of England 
and the Royal exchange, takes one into the district of 


| Whitechapel. The well-known Toynbee hall will be 
; found in Commercial road, with its pretty court and 
, house full of students, who spend months there 


studying, working, and teaching, but receiving far 
more than they give in experience, more deepened 
; sympathies, and a quickened sense of the brother- 
hood of man. 

The People’s palace, that great building, the out- 
come of Walter Besant’s book “ All Sorts and Condi- 


tions of Men,” is well worthy of attention, Classes Fia. 6. 
of every description are held there, which are at- _ Fig. 6 shows the modern way of providing a place 
; for bees to swarm and the method of moving the 
’ tended by thousands of working people, and concerts swarm along to a new hive and lowering them to it. 
and splendid entertainments are given in Victoria | | 
’ hall two or three times a week. FIG. 2. 
Sunday in London might be well spent in attend- — Fig. 2 shows the way in which bees cling together 
l ing morning service in the Temple church. The When they swarm; 7. e., when they leave their nest 
/ entrance to this historie church of the early Knights and are ready to seek a new place. 


Templar is by a gateway belonging to a house in 
Fleet street, which was a palace in the reign of 
Henry VII. Oliver Goldsmith is buried in ‘the 
; churehyard, and beneath the old circular portion of 
the church are the life-size recumbent figures of four 
crusaders in chain armour, and with crossed feet. 
‘ All around are the quiet paved squares, with the 


offices and rooms of barristers, lawyers, and stu- 

dents, and those connected with the law courts. The 

e fine old hall of the Inner temple is sometimes open = > in sl 

if on Sundays after morning service to visitors. ee eee = 

2 Three o’clock service at Westminster abbey will FIG. 7 

d be much enjoyed. On the wall of the little church 

e of St. which the wing of the 

great abbey, is a representation of the “Good Shep- he 

t, herd” in delicately colored mosaic, placed there in = Crimean 

ie loving memory of the bishop of Massachusetts,— OHIO 

L- Phillips Brooks,— whose voice was so often heard a. 

Is from the pulpit of that church. BY CHARLES ¥. THWING, LL.D. 

Is On the return journey to Liverpool, if time and Fig. 3 shows how careless boys try to capture a _— 

vr purse allow, Cambridge and the cathedrals of Ely °""" The progress of a people ina new country is well 

e and Lincoln may be visited. T Fe CPC aa IR measured by the simple element of roads and of other 

y means of communication and transportation. In the 

t, was Bay 5o beginning there is no road. The beginning of civili- 
SWARMING AND HIVING BEES. zation and the beginning of a road are contemporane- 

we ous. Turkey has no Toads ; England has turnpikes. 

IS a The explorer makes for himself a path. He or his 

it Inthe Bible we read that Samson found bees in suceessors blaze a line. A bridle path is subsequently 

d the “land that flowed with milk and honey.” . eut, along which the lone traveler, the circuit rider, 

t the solitary postman, stubs his way on horseback. 

1 more than 2,600 years ago. (741 B. C.) The next step is the felling of trees, the laying of 

nH “The white man’s fly ” was what the early Ameri- the fallen trees into corduroy roads in case the way 

ur can Indians ealled the bee. is over a bog, or removing and burning these trees 

ul The Italian bees were not imported to the United and the pulling out of stumps. Thus a way is made 

n- States until 1860. for “teams.” Presently the road is improved, 


The first domestic bees west of the Mississippi 
were taken there in 1797 and the first in California 
e in 1850. 

y There are more than 3,000,000 colonies of bees in 
the United States, and they make more than 2,000,- 


Population increases. The demands of life become 
more numerous and more urgent. The road becomes 
a turnpike; over it the coach, bearing the goods 


1S and folks of and for the new state, goes twice or 
a thrice a week. Presently the railroad surveyor 
ub emerges as silently as the sun rises, and within a few 
8; months after his appearance rails themselves are laid. 
ae Such is the history of Ohio. Governor St. Clair in 
ll 1795 wrote: “There is not a road in the country.” 
le In as many years after the beginning of the century 
I] as there elapsed between the remark of St. Clair and 

the close of the century, roads had their beginning. 
id They were few, and the few were bad. But among 
at the earliest internal improvements made by the 
le United States was a road called the Mail Route form 
ig Wheeling to the West. This road, built by Ebenezer 
1€ Zane of Wheeling, was known as “ Zane’s Trace.” It 
u- was first a bridle path cut through the woods. Ina 
-h few years corduroy bridges were built over bogs and 
it marshes. The road wagon, with its four and six 
l, horses, presently supplanted the pack-horse. Along 

this road for forty years went the mails between 
ar Washington and Kentucky. In 1852 the first rail 


2 000,000 pounds yof honey. ithe official, figures are FIG. 5 road was built.—urper’s Monthly for July 
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SAVE at least two full weeks for absolute rest before 
September, 


PsEupoptics is the next word for teachers to learn 
to speak glibly. It is the science of optical illusions. 


Mr. Herserr SreNncER is out in a communication 
to the British public vigorously opposing the general 
adoption of the metric system. 


Next week’s issue of the Journat will be devoted 
to reports of the National Educational Association 
and the American Institute of Instruction. 


Tue teacher is wise who takes one good excursion, 
adapted to his means, or goes to a summer school for 
three or four weeks and rests absolutely for at least 
four weeks. 

THe N. E. A. and the A. L. I. have held their 
annual meetings, the former at Buffalo, the latter at 
Bethlehem. The former was very large, the latter 
was not, but both were good meetings, every way 
pleasant and profitable for the teachers, 


NuMekous inquiries have come to the JourNAL, 
based on comments in Mr. Winship’s “ Horace Mann, 
the Educator,” asking from whom the fifth annual 
report of Mr. Mann may be had. So far as we know, 
this report is not obtainable. A movement is on 
foot to have it reprinted. 


HARVARD never appears to better advantage than 
in the conferring of honorary degrees. Here her in- 
dependence reaches the highest point. With dis- 
crimination, courage, and broad outlook, she chooses 
the great soldier, General Miles; the charming writer, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; the noble African, Brooker 
T. Washington, and other men of eminence in their 
lines, regardless of their classical qualifications. 

Tue summer schools now have the right of way. 
Harvard is overflowing with earnest scholars; Clark 
has for the first time a crowd and the quality 
brightens as the members increase; Martha’s Vine- 
yard is the same grand success it has always been. It 


has a record unapproeached among the methods schools. 
Glens Falls, the only rival of the Vineyard, was never 
so good before. Chautauqua is greatly benefited by 
the N. E. A. as is Frank M. MeMurry’s summer 
school of pedagogy. 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGES. 

The Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers has, through its committee of 
tive, Charles S. Moore, E. D. Russell, W. L. Eaton, 
H. W. Kittridge, and J. O. Sanborn, submitted to the 
committee on entrance examinations of each of the 
New England colleges the following suggestions : — 


1. That the requirements for admission to college with and 
without Greek should be made more nearly equivalent. 

2. That no change should be made in the present require- 
ments for admission which should increase the number of 
required subjects, or essentially enlarge the total amount of 
work. 

3. That minor inequalities and difficulties in the present re- 
quirements, that work unnecessary hardship to the preparatory 
schools, should be remedied; e. g., the scanty time allowed for 
writing examination papers in algebra and geometry, and the 
annual change of books required in English. 

4. That in the case of colleges at present not accepting cer- 
tificates in place of entrance examinations, those applicants 


who present themselves for examination in advanced subjects . 


should be credited with the preliminary requirements in the 
same subjects without examination, on the presentation of a 
certificate from ,the principal of the preparatory school that 
they have completed that requirement. 

5. That where the same subjects are required for admission 
to the different colleges, or scientific schools, there should be 
uniformity in the amount required and in the nature of the 
examination ; e. g., the elementary Latin requirement should be 
the same for all, the advanced Latin the same for all; the ele- 
mentary algebra should be the same for all, etc. 


PROFESSOR HENRI MARION. 


Many American teachers, who have been students 
of education in the University of Paris, will learn 
with regret of the death of Professor Marion, Few 
Kuropean professors of pedagogy were more inter- 
ested in American teachers and in American educa- 
tion than Professor Marion; and one of his most 
popular courses of lectures at the Sorbonne was on 
the educational conditions in the United States. 

The writer recalls his first personal interview with 
Professor Marioh, and the surprise which he experi- 
enced at the French educator’s unusual interest in, 
and knowledge of, American schools and schoolmen, 
and the intelligent questions he asked regarding men 
and movements in the United States — about Commis- 
sioner Harris, President Hall, and Professor Earl 
Barnes; the new Chicago and Stanford universities ; 
ce-education of the sexes, and the higher education of 
women; university extension, the negro problem, 
child study, the study of education in our univer- 
sities, ete. 

Professor Marion was for many years connected with 
the higher normal schools of France,—at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses and Saint Cloud,—where he gave marked in- 
dications of strong scholarship in the history, theory, 
and art of education; and when such a chair was 
organized in the University of Paris, by common con- 
sent he was considered the most desirable candidate. 

Although in feeble health, he continued to the last 
to make his work efficient and his department popu- 
lar. He was especially strong in what is called the 
conférence in France, advanced or graduate univer- 
sity work, corresponding to the seminary in this 
country, and the seminar in Germany. His interest 
in the higher education of women always gave him a 
considerable number of strong women students from 
nearly all of the European countries. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Marion’s edu- 
cational writings have not been translated. His 
“Studies in Psychology,” “Education in the Univer- 
sity,” and “Studies in Morals” take high rank in 
France. He was also an important contributor to 
Revue Pedagogique, and other educational journals. 

Wixi S. Monroe. 


SAVE THE BIRDS. 


The bird lovers of Massachusetts have organized 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society for the purpose 
of discouraging the buying and wearing for orna- 
mental purposes the feathers of any wild bird, and to 
otherwise further the protection of our native . birds. 
The wearing of feathers means the cruel slaughter of 
myriads of birds, and, in consequence, some of the 
most beautiful birds are already decimated. 

The association makes an appeal to all lovers of 
nature, since, by this reckless demand of fashion, the 
woods and fields are being stripped of one of their 
chief attractions, and the country deprived of indis- 
pensable friends to agriculture. 

The use of the aigrette, so commonly worn, which 
is obtained from the egret, or snowy heron, is a 
marked instance of the evil it would restrain before 
it is too late. These plumes are almost invariably 
taken from the parent bird while it is hatching or 
rearing its young, and the whole family is, therefore, 
usually destroyed. 

Chapman, in his “ Birds of Eastern North America,” 
says of the snowy heron: “The curse of beauty has 
numbered the days of this, the most dainty and grace- 
ful of herons. Twenty years ago it was abundant in 
the South. Now it is the rarest of its family. The 
delicate aigrettes, which it donned as its nuptial 
dress, were its death warrant. Woman demanded 
from the bird its wedding plumes, and man supplied 
the demand, 

“The Florida herons have gone, and now he is pur- 
suing the helpless birds to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Mercilessly they are shot down at their roosts 
or nesting grounds, the coveted feathers are stripped 
from their backs, the carcasses are left to rot, while 
the young in the nest above are starving.” 

The feathers of the ostrich and other domesticated 
birds may be worn. The ostriches are farmed for 
their feathers, which are taken from them without 
injury to the birds. 

There is a membership fee of $1.00, but no annual 
assessment. Address, Miss Harriet E. Richards, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Berkeley street, Boston. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY FOR REVOKING LICENSE, 


One of the county examiners in Arkansas held a 
teachers’ institute, which a teacher in one of the pub- 
lic schools, after having been notified thereof, faile:! 
to attend. For this reason the examiner revoked thie 
latter’s license to teach, and the latter, in turn, 
sued the examiner for damages, recovering a judg- 
ment for $100, which the supreme court of Arkansas 
affirms. Lee v. Huff, 33 8. W. Rep. 846. This re- 
quired a construction of that portion of the Arkansas 
statute defining the county examiner’s powers, and 
providing that “he may cite to re-examination any 
person holding a license and under contract to 
teach any free school in his county; and on being 
satisfied, by re-examination or by other means, that 
such person does not sustain a good moral character, 
or that he has not sufficient learning and ability to 
render him a competent teacher, he may, for these, 
and other adequate causes, revoke the license of such 
person.” When, under this statute, a teacher has 
been cited to appear and answer charges preferred 
against him, and when, after a fair investigation, 
the examiner honestly concludes that the teacher has 
been guilty of such conduct as, under the statute, 
justifies a revocation of his license, the court says 
that the examiner is not liable for damages, whether 
his decision be correct or not. To render him liable, 
it must be shown, not only that he acted erroneously, 
but also maliciously. But before he can claim the 
protection of the law he must do that which the law 
directs that he shall do before exercising his disere- 
tion. A fair construction of the statute under con- 
sideration, the court goes on to say, compels the 
conclusion that the examiner, before revoking the 
license of a teacher, must cite or summon him for ex- 
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amination upon the charges preferred against him. 
This citation is for the purpose of notifying the 
teacher of the charges made against him in order that 
he may have an opportunity to disprove them, or to 
render any reasonable excuse in justification of his 
conduct. The giving of this notice is not a matter 
left to the discretion of the examiner, for, until it is 
given, he has no power to pass upon the conduet of the 
teacher. As the examiner in this case undertook to 
pass judgment and revoke the license without notice, 
the court declares that he aeted in violation of the 
statute and without authority, and was liable for the 
consequences of his acts. 


NORTH DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The North Dakota legislature has constituted the 
governor, the superintendent of public instruction, and 
the president of the State University, ex-officio, a board 
of commissioners on preparatory schools for the en- 
couragement of higher education in the state, the 
board to be called the “High School Board.” It 
has also provided that any publie graded school 
in any city, or incorporated village or township, 
organized into a district, under the so-called town- 
ship or district system, which school shall give 
instruction according to the terms and_ provisions 
of this act, and shall admit students of either sex 
from any part of the state, shall be entitled to be 
classified as a state high school; provided, however, 
that no such school shall be required to admit non- 
resident pupils unless they shall pass an examination 
in orthography, reading in English, penmanship, 
arithmetic, grammar, modern geography, and the his- 
tory of the United States. But the board shall re- 
quire of the schools desiring to be classified as state 
high schools: First, that there be regular and orderly 
courses of study, embracing all the branches pre- 
scribed by the board for the first two years of the 
high school course ; second, that the schools classified 
as such high schools shall at all times permit the 
board of commissioners, or any of them, to visit and 
examine the classes pursuing the said preparatory 
courses. Indeed, the board must cause each such 
school to be visited at least once a year by a commit- 
tee of one or more of its members, who shall carefully 
inspect the instruction and discipline therein and make 
a written report on the same immediately ; provided 
the board may, in its discretion, in any case, appoint 
competent persons to visit and inspect any schools, 
and to make report thereon. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tne Free-silver majority in the national Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago left no room to doubt, 
from the moment that the convention was called to 
order, what it intended to do with its strength. Its 
first act was to repudiate the selection for the tempo- 
rary chairmanship which the national committee had 
made, and to elect Senator Daniel of Virginia, instead 
of Senator Hill of New York. Its next act was to 
put back the Nebraska silver delegates, whom the 
committee had left off the temporary roll, and to dis- 
place four gold delegates from Michigan with silver 
men, thus turning to its own advantage the unit rule 
of voting, and getting the solid vote of Michigan to 
assist it to the coveted two-thirds of the convention. 
After these proceedings, the adoption of a strong 
free silver platform and the nomination of a ticket to 


match were foregone conclusions. 
* * * 


THERE is, at least, no chance for uncertainty as to 
what the Democratic party stands for in this cam- 
paign. The platform is written with vigor, and is 
mostly given up to the currency. There is an 
emphatic declaration in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver on equal terms, and 
the making the silver dollar a full legal tender for all 
debts, private and public. To make this still more 
explicit, an expression is added in favor of legislation 
to prevent private contracts stipulating for payment 
in gold; and as to the public debts, it is declared that 
the government, and not the creditor, should deter- 


back notion reappears in a demand that the power of 
issuing notes shall be taken from the banks, and that 
all paper.money shall be put out by the treasury. 
There is a filing at the supreme court for its decision 
against the income tax. The tariff question is treated 
briefly, and as an issue to be subordinated to the set- 
tlement of the currency question. The hand of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld shows itself in a seetion denouncing 
Federal interference in local affairs, the context 
making it plain that the Chieago railway riots are re- 
ferred to; and the spoilsmen are given comfort in a 
declaration against “life tenure ” in public office. 
* * 

Ir anything were needed to show how completely 
President Cleveland and his party have parted com- 
pany, the proceedings of this convention would suf- 
fice. Not only is the free-silver declaration in direct 
opposition to the president’s views, but the conven- 
tion incorporated in its platform an emphatie con- 
demnation of the issue of bonds; and, as if this were 
not enough, it voted down a resolution endorsing the 
administration, and recorded implacable hostility to a 
third term for any president. The committee on 
resolutions was with difficulty withheld from de- 
nouncing the president by name. Not since the days 
of Andrew Johnson has there been so sharp antago- 
nism between a president and the party which elected 
him, 


mine in what coin they shall betpaid.'™/The old green- 


* * * 


WituiaAm J. Bryan of Nebraska, the Democratic 
candidate for the presidency, is the youngest man 
ever nominated for that office, being but one year 
beyond the minimum age for a president, established 
by the wisdom of the fathers. He had not been 
seriously considered in connection with the nomina- 
tion, but he leaped into sudden prominence as the re- 
sult of a ringing speech which he made the day before 
the balloting, which made the convention wild with 
enthusiasm. He is a lawyer, and has served two 
terms in Congress. He embodies the most extreme 
views of his party. His nomination was effected on 
the fifth ballot. Richard P. Bland of Missouri led 
on the first three ballots. Some of the gold-standard 
delegates voted for candidates of more moderate 
views than Bryan or Bland, but most of them refused 
to vote at all. The delegations from New York, New 
Jersey, and Vermont, and most of the delegates from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and New 
Hampshire took the latter course. If the nomination 
for Mr. Bryan for president was a surprise, the selec- 
tion of Alfred Sewall of Maine for the second place 
was still more so, for Mr. Sewell is new to public 
life, and Maine is not regarded as debatable territory. 

* * * 

THERE is at present no unity of action among the 
gold-standard Democrats. Although there was no 
formal bolt in the convention, there is an actual bolt 
among some of the leaders who have hitherto been 
active in the councils of the party. Leading Demo- 
cratic papers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Louisville, and other cities have rejected the 
platform and ticket. Some have come out in support 
of the Republican nominations, and others are urging 
the necessity of putting out an independent sound- 
money Democratic ticket. Probably no definite steps 
will be taken until after next week’s conventions of 
the Populist and Silver parties at St. Louis. The 
present indications are that those conventions will 
accept the Democratic nominations, 

* * * 

Tue gathering of the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor at Washington was overshadowed, 
in the public mind, by the stirring scenes in progress 
at the Democratic convention at Chicago, but it seems 
to have been a great success, in spite of a gale which 
wrecked one of the huge tents the night before 
the meetings opened. The young people made the 
same pleasant impression upon the residents by their 
seriousness and devotion as at Boston a year ago. 
The meetings were full of interest, and the intervals 
were agreeably spent in visiting the many attractive 
places in and around the capital city. The army of 
Endeavorers is now two and three-quarters of a mil- 


lion strong, and{it is a force 
portance in religion, morals, and,%in the {best sense, 


polities. 
* * * ah 


Tut Regatta at Henley was regarded with a great 
deal of interest, because of the presence of the Yale 
crew as contestants for the grand challenge cup. 
Fate was unkind to the sons of Eli in pitting them 
against the Leander Boat Club of London, which 
demonstrated its superiority to the other six erews in 
the lists by carrying off the cup on the third day’s 
trial. The young fellows from Yale rowed wellbut 
they were no match for the seasoned Leanders, and 
losing their first heat, they were out of the subse- 
quent races. Perhaps it was just as well so, for two 
of the crew were altogether exhausted by the severe 
spurt. They bring back no trophy with them, but 
they have made a favorable impression in England, 
and by their gentlemanly conduct and the good humor 
with which they took defeat, they have promoted the 
interests of international sports. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin alone of all the British uni- 
versities refuse to grant degrees to women. 

The lectures before the Boston Janitors’ Mutual Benefit 
Association are by Frederick Tuder, upon “ Ventilation and 
Sanitary Plumbing”; Professor Thomas Hawley, ‘* Require- 
ments of the License Law ”— not the temperance law; I. 8S. 
Robinson and James T. Boyd, ‘‘ Manufacture and Erection of 
Steam Boilers”; Herbert E. Stone, ‘‘ Care and Management of 
Steam Boilers”; John S. Damrell, ‘‘ Building Laws of Boston.” 
There will be a strawberry festival and entertainment in the 
beautiful new Tremont Temple at an early date. 

The committee on Old South prizes again offer prizes for the 
best essays on the following subjects: ‘* Karly Historical 
Writing in America, from Captain John Smith to Governor 
Hutchinson,” ‘*The Harvard Historians, and the services of 
Harvard University for American History.” The competition 
for these prizes is open to all graduates from the Boston high 
schools (including the Latin schools) in 1895 and 1806. Forty 
dollars will be awarded for the best essay, and $25 for the 
second best. Competitors may write on both subjects, if they 
wish, but no one can receive more than one prize. The essays 
must be sent between January 1 and 31, 1897, to the committee 
on Old South prizes, Old South Meeting-house, Boston. 


The Old South lectures for young people for the summer of 
1896, beginning July 15, will be upon ‘* The American Histo- 
rians,’’ the several subjects being as follows: ‘ Bradford and 
Winthrop and Their Journals”; ‘‘Cotton Mather Ilis 
‘ Magnalia’”’; ‘* Governor Hutchinson and His History of Mas- 
sachusetts ”; ‘* Washington Irving and His Services for Ameri- 
can History”; ‘* Bancroft and His History of the United 
States’; ‘* Prescott and His Spanish Histories”; ‘*‘ Motley and 
Hlis History of the Dutch Republic”; ‘* Parkman and His 
Works on France in America.” Free tickets for the course 
are furnished to all young people under twenty, applying to the 
directors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, and enclosing stamp. ‘Tickets are sold to adults for 
$1.50. 


THIS AND TILAT. 


The wind that breathes of columbines 

And bleeding hearts that crowd the rocks , 
That shakes the balsam of the pines 

With music from his flashing locks, 

Stops at my city door and knocks. 


He calls me far a-forest ; where 
The twin-leaf and the bloed-root bloom , 
And, circled by the amber atr, 
Life sits with beauty and perfume 
Weaving the new wel of her loom, 


The wind has summoned, and 1 go 
T'o con God's meaning tn each line 
The flowers write, and, walking slow, 
God’s purpose, of which song is sign — 
The wind’s great qusty hand in maine. 
—Muadison Cawetin. 


Columbia College is about to establish a department of Dutch 
languages. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller is now reading the proof of her 
eleventh book. 


Jan Maclaren sails for America on September 16. Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, will 
also arrive in this country about the end of September. 


The statistics of the Mercantile library, the largest lending 
library in New York city, show that fifty-three per cent. of 
the books read are novels, and that clergymen are the greatest 
novel readers. 


The projectors of the plan to crect a monument to Eugene 
Field, have decided to issue an edition de luxe of sixteen of his 
most famous poems, called ‘* Field Flowers.” The book will 
be illustrated by eminent artists. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward lias of late been severely ill. Notwith- 
standing this, she has been busily engaged in finishing off her 
new book, which will deal again with social reform. As soon 
as her book is finished, she will leave England for a long stay 
on the continent. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Our or Town. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. 235 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a pleasing account of the humorous side of suburban 
life. It is a book of short sketches, and yet if it is opened any- 
where the sketches are found to be connected by the thread of 
the romance. We have all met such characters as De Vinney, 
with his local witticisms; Uncle Chad and Mr. Miller, who can 
never come to an agreement upon any subject; Sibley, the 
carpenter; and the professor. ‘The book has many and fitting 
illustrations by Rosina Emmet Sherwood. 


Muret’s Encyciorepie DierioNARY OF ENGLISH 
anp German. New York: The International News Com- 
pany. Parts 18 and 19. 50 cents each. 

As this definitive German and English dictionary approaches 
the end of the first half, the English-German portion, it becomes 
more and more evident that the claims of the promoters and the 
hopes of students are to be most fully justified. The compre- 
hensive thoroughness of German scholarship was confidently 
expected; but, if there may have been justifiable anxiety lest 
the thoroughness might not be accompanied by an equally intel- 
ligent comprehension of the finer shades of meaning, and the 
sometimes almost dialectic significance of words and phrases, 
this anxiety has been amply set at rest as the work progressed. 
The pages from 1721 to 1912, being parts 18 and 19, include the 
alphabet entries between queer and set, there being three col- 
umns on each page, and every entry being a model of com- 
pression and the skillful use of signs and abbreviations. 

The death of Professor Gustav Langenscheidt, which was 
announced last November, is commemorated by the eighteenth 
part, whose temporary covers contain a sympathetic review of 
the work of this masterly student of contemporary philosophy, 
to whose skillful direction and administrative management the 
successful completion of ‘‘ Sachs-V : latte”? German- French 
dictionary, and of its worthy companion-work, Muret’s German- 
English dictionary, has been most largely due. 


Latin Lessons ror Bearnners. By EE, W. Coy. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.06. 

Dr. Coy is one of the great teachers of the day, one of the 
masters in the best sense; he has made the Cincinnati high 
school one of the educational institutions of the country. There 
are few men to-day who combine so many elements of great 
teaching as he, and, fortunately, in this book he gives in method, 
exercises, notes, and directions the results of his life-long 
study of the art of teaching Latin to beginners. 

THe ApventuRES Or FINN. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Harper & Bros. New library 
edition from new plates, with photogravure portrait of the 
author and other illustrations. Cloth. 3888 pp. Price, 
$1.75. 

This has been one of Mr. Clemens’ most popular stories. 
The London Atheneum has pronounced it “ one of the six 
greatest books written in America.’’ While this estimate is 
a trifle extravagant, or, in other words, ‘‘ English, don’t you 
know,” it gives a graphic picture of life on the Mississippi in 
days that now seem incredible. It is a marvelous blending of 
irresistible humor and tear-stirring pathos. ‘Tom Sawyer’s gang 
is now as much a reality as Old Fagin’s ‘‘ crew.”’ The feud of 
the Grangerfords and Sheperdsons is as important an event as 
Dorr’s rebellion. Mark Twain never approached the popularity 
that he has enjoyed since his serious business failure, which 
drove him back to literature and the platform. 

Strupies iN THE By Henry Wood. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 269 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Wood is an original thinker, with the faculty of present- 
ing vital topics in a graphic and interesting manner. He has 
written on many social, educational, and moral themes, for a 
variety of audiences. In this volume are gathered two of his 
essays upon man and mind. Some of his themes are ‘* Owner- 
ship,” The Evolutionary Climb of Man,’’ “'lhe Hygiene of 
Consciousness,” ‘‘Has Mental Healing a Valid Scientific Basis?” 
and ‘* The Psychology of Crime.” 


Tue House or tue Seven GAstes. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 378 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This house deserves grateful recognition at the hands of 
hundreds of thousands of teachers and millions of children for 
presenting in inexpensive, beautiful binding, on a page clear 
enough for a typographical expert, such a delightful classic as 
‘“*The House of the Seven Gables,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
one of the three prose geniuses of the century. 


Inpuctive Loaic. By William G. Ballantine, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 174 pp. 
President Ballantine has many of the characteristics of Mark 

Hopkins, the greatest of American college presidents ; and it is 

a satisfaction to have a man with his scholarly attainments and 

personal power, clear thought and vigorous expression, re-cast 

the time-honored systems of teaching inductive logic. Presi- 
dent Ballantine is loyal to the past, but intensely earnest in 
adapting methods to the necessities of the hour. 


ELEMENTARY Mensuration. By F. H. Stevens. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 243 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

The fascination of applying mathematics to the practical 
problems of mensuration was never greater than in this hour, 
when mathematics is vigorously attacked. Our English brethren 
have skill and power in presenting a subject like this that has 
rarely been attained this side of the sea. 

By Washington Irving. Edited 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, 


Tue Sketen Book. 
by James Chalmers, Ph.D., LL.D. 
& Co. 386 pp. Price, 72 cents. 
No other American writer has ever reached the same plane as 
that attained by Irving more than a half century ago; certainly 
no other American writer has been more conspicuous for purity 
of thought, and beauty of language, and in none of his writings 
is there more delicate humor or more tenderness and pathos 
than in the shorter shetches and essays that make up ‘‘ The 
Sketch Book.” It was never more attractive than to-day, and 
there was never a greater demand for the healthfulness which 
everywhere characterizes it. 
In this day of a craze for short stories, it is well to have the 
children read ‘* Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” and the many other inestimably charming stories which are 


here presented in good library style at the cost of the ordinary 

text-book. 

TEACHING THE LANGUAGE-ARTS, SPEECH, KEADING, 
Composition. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. Interna- 
tional Educational Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 205 pp. 

The Journat speaks editorially its estimate of this valuable 
book. Dr. Hinsdale is one of the American educational leaders, 
at once a scholar and a teacher. Here are to be found good 
sense for the ‘‘ educator,” and much helpfulness for all grades 
of teachers. It is by far the most useful book that has yet 
appeared upon the teaching of speaking, reading, and writing. 
It is a book to be commended without mental reservation. Dr. 
Hinsdale knows of what he writes, and he writes with courage 
and caution judiciously blended. The book will have large 
influences upon the school work of the land. 


Ture Brownines ror tHe Young. Edited by Fred- 
eric G. Kenyon of Oxford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth. 202 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning have written so much 
of the unusual and uninterpretable that the public is inclined 
to think of their lives as intended for clubs that have nothing 
to do but to wrestle with the unknowable. Mr. Kenyon takes a 
different view, and considers them as a sort of Mellen’s food 
combination, with nurses for infants; or, seriously, he demon- 
strates that they have written much for children’s delectation, 
enough to make a volume. Among these selections are ‘*‘ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin”; *‘ How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix”; ‘* The Cry of the Children”; ‘*Hector in 
the Garden”; and ‘*‘ Mickle-Mouth Meg.” 

Mr. Browning is regarded by many as the greatest poet of 
the Victorian age, and Mrs. Browning as the greatest poetess 
‘of any age. They both loved poetry from early childhood, and 
both wrote good poetry in their youth, and both have written 
well for young people. ; 


Roxpinson’s New Arirumetic ror Hiren 
Scuoots, ACADEMIES, AND MrercanTILE ConGresses. New 
York: American Book Company. 506 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This higher arithmetic of more than 500 pages is in itself 

evidence that the interest in arithmetic has not been entirely 
lost. * There has been a demand, for some time, for the new 
editing of the most elaborate of the higher arithmetics which 
would give facts by the multitude, along the old-time arithmet- 
ical lines with short cuts to results, and, at the same time, fora 
book giving problems that would stir the ambitions of the bright 
boy. This book meets these requirements. 


THe ConstTiruTIONAL 
Henry G. Chalmers. 
40 pp. 25 cents. 
Professor Chalmers has endeavored, in his essay on the Con- 

stitutional History of Hawaii, to do little more than sketch, in 
rough outlines, the various stages or phases of this history. His 
monograph is a most convenient handbook, givi ig the essential 
features and changes of the various constitutions under which 
Hawaii has been governed; but more than this, his evident 
familiarity with events in the mid-Pacific has enabled him to 
give a certain actuality to the documentary statements, and to 
show, in exceedingly compressed form, why the successive 
changes were made, and what the effects have been upon future 
developments. 


History or Hawat. By 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


LonENzO pe’ Mepicr. Vol. XVI. Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series. By Evelyn Abbott, of England. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 449 pp- Price, 
$1.50. 

This biography gives one a graphic picture of Florentine life 
in the fifteenth century. Florence, long a free and happy 
nation, came under the strange spell of the de’ Medici, of whom 
Lorenzo was the third and best. These bankers, with large 
wealth and international influence, chose to transform their 
country into a government of absolute despotism, with men who 
would do their bidding upon the throne. Personally, they 


assumed no responsibility; but they directed all local and for- 
eign policy through several generations, until, reaching beyon(| 
Florence, Catherine (a century later ) became responsible for 
the eve of St. Bartholomew. The house furnished two popes, 
Leo X and Clement VII. 

The book is admirably written, is good history, fascinatiny 
biography, always interesting and instructive. The author is ., 
an ardent admirer of Lorenzo, whom he likens to President 
Lincoln. 


Pecurur D’Isnanpr. By Pierre Loti. Arranged 
with explanatory notes by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. No. 
23, ‘* Romans Choisis.”. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
318 pp. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. ; 

In telling this simple story of an Iceland fisherman, Pierre 
Loti stirs the deep, warm, and tender emotions of human sym- 
pathy. The scenery of Iceland, the habits and customs of its 
people, their laborious lives, few pleasures, peculiar thoughts 
and sentiments, mingled with the little story of true love, are 
vividly portrayed. 


Four-HANDED Foux. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 201 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Olive Thorne Miller has no superior in the art of observing 

interesting animals and recording in a delightful way the habits 
and characteristics of the life that she herself enjoys. In this 
volume she has treated the kinkajon in six chapters; a variety 
of animals under the title ‘“‘ Living Balls”; the half monkey, 
in several chapters; the marmoset, in seven; the spider 
monkey, in eight; the ocelot; and monkey babies and monkey 
workers. There is a fairy-like vein in her writing, an immense 
amount of humor in her recitals, and the whole is protected 
from degeneracy by loyalty to scientific accuracy. 


Tue Epucarionan GAzerrE Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., issue a pamphlet (37 pp., price, 25 cents), ‘* Methods in 
Primary Reading,” with sound-chart, by Sarah A. Saunders. 


Messrs. Maynarp, Merritt, & Co., New York, 
issue as No. 16 of Maynard’s German Texts ‘ Legend of Ger- 
man Heroes of the Middle Ages.” By Johannes Schrammen. 
Edited by A. R. Lechner. Price, 40 cents. Cloth. 73 pp. 


E. L. Ketnoae & Co., New York, publish in at- 
tractive form ‘Historical Exercises for School Exhibitions,” by 
Emma Shaw Colcleugh. Price, 50 cents. They also publ sh 
‘‘Mother Nature’s Festival.” Both of these are in the Practi- 
cal Teachers’ Library. $5.00 a year. They also issue ‘* The 
Floral Record,” for plant analysis, description, and drawing, 
arranged for beginners by Superintendent E. C. Sherman. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PRACTICAL POINTS IN NURSING FOR NuRSES. By Emily A. M. Stoney. 
Price, $1.75. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 

PracricAL Rueroric. By John Duncan Quackenbos. 
New York: American Book Company. 

Step BAbies. By Margaret W. Morley. 
Ginn & Co. 

TALES OF FANTASY AND Fact. By Brander Matthews. Price, $1.25. 
—TuHE SILK OF THE KINE. By L. McManus. Price, $1.00.—THE 
QUANANICHE ANDITSCANADIAN ENVIRONMENT, By E.'T. D. Chambers. 
Price, $2.00.——THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. By Mark Twain. Price, 
$1.75.——TukF CRIMSON SIGN, By S. R. Keightley. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A NEw MANUAL OF METHODS. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co, 

HOME AND Scnoon ATLAS, 
ton: Ginn & Co, 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. B. Wisely. 
LANGUAGE FOR THE GRADES. By J. B. Wisely. 
Terre Haute, Ind.: Inland Publishing Company. 

LirtLe JOURNEYS: WALT WritMan. By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 
5 cents. —HAWTHORNE: By George William Curtis. Price, 5 cents. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Price, $1.00. 


Price, 30 cents. Boston: 


By A. H. Garlick. 


By Alex. E. Frye. Price, $1.15. Bos- 
Price 60 cents.—-— 
Price, 40 cents. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, 


American Spelling Blanks 


Vertical Writing 


With a publication of copy books in the vertical style of writing, 
a demand has arisen for Spelling Blanks in the same form of script. 
This demand has been met by the publication of the AMERICAN 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


The plan and arrangement of this book is simi- 


lar to the regular edition, the only difference being that all the script 
and figures are in vertical writing instead of the Spencerian slanting 


style. 
the new system. 


This is a feature that will be appreciated by all teachers of 
The forms offered for imitation are models of sim- 


plicity, and embody the grace and beauty of the well-known Spence- 


rian copies. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
of Vertical Writing which teaches a combined finger 


dering vertical penmanship practicable 
price lists free. 


l for business purposes. 
Correspondence cordially invited, 


We also publish the Spencerian System 
and muscular arm movement, ren- 
Specimen pages and 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also-at Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 
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READY VERY SHORTLY. 


A Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry 


with Tables. 


BY THE REV. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 


REHEVISEHED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By JOHN ANTHONY MILLER, A.M., Ph.D., 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy at the Indiana University. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION 


HALL & KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


Revised and Enlarged 
For the Use of American Schools and Colleges 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., 
Assistant Principal of the Academic Department of Stevens Institute of Technology. 


Price, $1.10. 


Ready Shortly. 
AMERICAN EDITION 


HALL & KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY 


with Tables. 
By H.S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED FOR THE USE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., 
Assistant Principal of the Academic Department, Stevens Institute of Technology. 


To be Published during the Summer. 


Elementary Solid Geometry 


By H. D. THOMPSON, D.Se., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. 


The author, recognizing the demand for a short course, has 


constructed a logical train of reasoning, as compact as possible, 


ever keeping in the foreground not only that the reasoning is essential, but also that the learning of an exact mode of expression 
is one of the most valuable things derived from the study of geometry. 


Guide to the Study of Literature 


— AND— 


Essay on Gray. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Poems of Uhland 


Selected and Edited by 
H. T. HEWETT, 


Professor of the German Language and Literature m Cornell University. 


Price, $1.00. 


IN PREPARATION, 


A Selection from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


Edited for Schools by HIRAM CORSON, Professor of English Literature, Cornell University. 


CONTENTS. 
The Prologue Entire. Selections from the Knight’s Tale. Selec- , the Monk (the Host’s description of his wife). Selections from Monk’s ; and his wife, and a description of the true gentleman). The Squire’s 


tions from the Miller’s Tale: Description of the Carpenter’s young 


ing a reference to Chaucer’s Works. Selections from the Man of Law’s | Bath’s Tale. 


Tale (the Sad Trials of Constance), The merry words of the Host to | placed by ‘lymytours and othere hooly fieres, Ovid’s Story of Midas 


The Introduction will comprise : 1.—A Biographical Sketch, confined to what is known with 
certainty of Chaucer. 2.—The More Characteristic Features of his Poetry. 3.—Chaucer’s 
Verstfication. 4.—The Pronunciation of the English of the 14th Century, as determined by 
Ellis and others. 5.—A Synopsis of Grammatical Forms, the residuals and modifications of 
Anglo-Saxon inflections, 6.—Brief Arguments of the Tales represented in the book. 


Tale, de Casibus Virorum (his Tale: — 
description of Julius Cwsar). The Nun’s Priest’s Tale of a Cock anc 
wife. Description of a Parish Clerk, The Prologue of the Reeve's | fon. Selections from the Doctor’s Tale of Virginius and his daugh- 
Tale. Selection from the Reeve’s Tale (descriptions of a Miller and | ter, Virginia, from Livy (description of Virginia, and concluding 
his wife). Selection from the unfinished Cook’s Tale (description of | verses on retribution). Selections from the Pardoner’s Tale of the 
a London apprentice). Words of the Man of Law to the Host, includ- | three rioters, and how they found Death. Selections from Wife of 
(Fairies in England in the Old Days of King Arthur, dis- | The Prologue of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. ‘The Canon’s Yeoman’s 


(The Story of Cambusean bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On whieh the Tartar king did ride.) 


Tale, exposing the trickeries of Alchemy. 

Notes and Glossary are appended to the text. The Notes will be more of a literary character 
than philological. It has not been thought necessary to give in the Glossary, except:to a very 
limited extent, the etymology of words which are still in the language, and which are recogniza- 
ble in any of their 14th Century forms. Where they are not so recognizable, they are explained 
by their modern forms, and when necessary by additional other words defining the meanings they 
may have in Chaucer different from their present meanings. 


Ready 


Shortly. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCITENER, A.M., Ph.D., 


Sage Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. 


One Volume. S8vo. Cloth. 


The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important results of Experimental Psy- 
chelogy. As a simple but comprehensive statement of the facts and laws of modern psychology, it will attempt to do for 
junior students in Universities and Colleges, and for advanced classes in Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies 
what is done by Wundt’s less systematic work, ‘‘ Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,” for the general educated public. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk = Thought 


(The Child in Primitive Culture.) 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D., 


Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
8vo. Pp. 464. Cloth. Price, $3.00, net. 
FROM THE PRESS. 

“Teachers interested in child-study will find the above-named volume a dictionary of suggestion... . 
We cannot recommend this book too strongly. ... It cannot be read without a continued interest from 
beginning to close, and will broaden the horizon, quicken to greater enthusiasm, and furnish a fund of 
intormation of the greatest value to all.’—The State Normal Monthly (Emporia, Kansas). 

“ The volume is a remarkable one, Asa study of childhood and of primitive child-life there is noth- 
ing in literature which approaches it for thoroughness and completeness. . . . The book 1s one of the 
most remarkable of the present season, and must attract not only the attention of folk-lore students, 
but of the general public as well.”—VThe Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 
8vo. Pp. xvi., 496. Cloth. Price, *2.60. 


FROM THE PRESS. 

‘Professor Baldwin has treated in this book a subject that is new and full of absorbing interest. .. . 
Many will find Professor Baldwin’s book stimulating.’”—The American Journal of Psychology. 

“An exceedingly valuable book, and will be read with great interest by teachers, cultured parents, 
and psychologists.”’—Popular Science News. 

“This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of topics which Professor Baldwin handles, 
or of the originality with which his central thesis is worked out. No psychologist can afford to neglect 
the book.”’—The Dial. 

“The first real successful effort at a presentation of the psychological process from the genetic 


point of view—the central idea of the growing, developing being.”’—The Child-Study Monthly. 


In the 


Press: 


Vew Volume in the Elementary Classics Series. 


Selections from 


Cornelius Nepos 


Uniform with American Edition of **‘ Helvetian War,” “Invasion of Britain,’’ ‘‘Cicero’s Senectute,” ete. 


By J. EDMUND BARSS, M. A. 


(of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.). 


It will contain, besides seven “ Lives” and the “ Prafatio,” notes, maps, a special vocabulary, word groups, and exercises based 
on the text for translation into Latin. Long vowels will be marked, and references given to the grammars ot Allen and Greenough, 
Bennett, Gildersleeve, Lodge, and Harkness. ‘The text will have the topical headings characteristic of the series. 


The Macmillan Company 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 
327-331, SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Principal Elmer E. French, who has just 
closed a successful year at Bridgton Academy, 
has accepted a position as principal of one of 
the largest academies in the Middle states. 

Harvard University is not alone in New Eng- 
land in having a president of high convictions 
on public affairs and conspicuous courage in 
proclaiming them. Bowdoin College has in its 
president, William De Witt Hyde, D. D., a 
worthy co-operator with President Eliot. Dr. 
Hyde made ‘* Pseudo-Patriotism” the subject 
of his baccalaureate sermon delivered to the 
graduating class of Bowdoin last month, and he 
filled it with sound views of American duty. 

State Superintendent Stetson says that in- 
dications are for very large attendances at the 
various teachers’ institutes in Maine this sum- 
mer. ‘This is emphasized particularly by the 
large number of teachers who have sent for the 
circulars of information prepared by the state 
superintendent. ‘The first summer school at 
Orono, July 13. Saco comes next, July 20, 
Houlton, August 3, and Machias, August 17. 

The Rockland Opinion hears of a queer case 
of originality in the schools of that city. A 
little girl, six or seven years old, bright as 
could be, had learned to write before she came 
to school, but her teacher was more than sur- 
prised when she first saw the child writing. 
The little girl began at the lower right hand 
corner of the sheet of paper, and wrote rapidly 
toward the left, making the characters in an in- 
verted position. When she had finished, turn 
the paper upside down, and you had words and 
letters looking precisely as they do when made 
in the usual way. Her writing made in that 
way was legible, and about as plain as that 
usually done by beginners in penmanship. It 
was a long and difficult task to teach her to 
write as other people do, and for the first year, 
when left to herself, she would invariably re- 
vert to her singular style of penmanship, which 
she seemed to have taken up of herself. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
Westbrook Seminary, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
Alfred Woodman; vice-president, M. B. Cool- 
idge; secretary, A. F. Moulton; treasurer, 
C. 8. Fobes; auditor, M. N. Drew ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Rev. C. A. Hayden; executive 
committee, Alfred Woodman, M. P. Prank, 
M. B. Coolidge. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the following officers were chosen: 
President, Payson Smith; first vice-president, 
Miss Helen Moore; second vice-president, Miss 
Abbie Holden; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Zena Leighton; executive committee, H. C. 
Folsom, Miss D. N. Morton, Dr. Foster. 

At Bowdoin College the honorary degree of 
LL. D. was conferred upon Senator Eugene 

Hale, the degree of A. M., pro merito, upon 
Algernon Sydney Dyer, the degree of A. M., 
causa honoris, upon Rev. Abiel H. Wright, 
Hon. Adelbert D. Cornish, General Benjamin B. 
Murray, and Truman S. Perry, ’50, and the 
degree of Litt. D. upon Joseph Williamson, °49. 

The Northern New England Chautauqua 
Assembly will hold its annual meeting at Frye- 


trated lectures by F. R. Roberson, Walden, N. 
Y., Rev. J. J. Lewis, of Tufts College, E. O. 
Hovey, D. D., and E. H. Forbes, Ph. D. 
There will be entertainments by Professor 
Kruger of New York. There will be lectures 
by Miss Charlotte Thorndike Sibley, scholar, 
traveler, lecturer; Rev. Edgar L. Warren, 
Edward Page Gaston of Chicago, Miss Isobel 
Graves, and Rev. Charles 8S. Cummings. 

The annual and quadrennial catalogue of the 
Western State normal school at Gorham is 
issued. Among other illustrations is one of the 
new Normal hall, now in process of construc- 
tion. This catalogue is one of special interest 
to graduates and their friends. 

Under authority of an order passed by the 
last legislature directing the appointment of a 
commission to inquire as to the propriety of 
establishing an additional normal school in 
central or eastern Maine and report to the next 
legislature, the governor has nominated Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin College, Hon. E. F. 
Webb of Waterville, and General S. D. Leavitt 
of Eastport as such commissioners. It is under- 
stood that they will accept the appointment. 


Bates College has conferred these honorary de- 
grees: D. D., Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston, 
Rev. James M. Gray of Boston; A. M., Rev. 
Horace J. White of Worcester; A. B., out of 
course, Miss Amy Laura Rhodes, ’87, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; A. M., on examinations and 
thesis, Aaron Beede, ’84, dean of Redfield Col- 
lege, South Dakota. 

The first prize, $15, in free-hand drawing at 
Dartmouth College has been awarded to 
Philip H. Winchester of Portland, inthe Chand- 
ler scientific course. 

Berwick and Brighton academies, and West- 
brook Seminary held interesting commencement 
exercises this year. 

Commencement at the normal training 
school at Lewiston was attended June 17. 

W. ©. Hersey, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and for three years principal of the Bridg- 
ton high school, has been elected principal of 
the high school at Freeport, to fill the vacancy 
recently made by the resignation of Professor 
Stoddard. 

The baccalaureate sermon at Colby Univer- 
sity was preached by ex-President Henry F. 
Robins, now of Rochester, N. Y. Subject: 
Christian Optimism.” A new feature was in- 
augurated in the chapel in the form of a vesper 
service, led by Professor Butler. An address 
was made by Dr. Shaler Mathews of Chicago 
University, formerly professor of history at 
Colby. His subject was ‘‘ The Scholar in the 
Kingdom of God.” 

A. H. Evans, instructor in Greek and Latin 
at Colby University, has been elected principal 
of the Waterville high school, in place of D. F. 
Bowman, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Clay memorial library of East Jaffrey, 
the recently completed gift to that town of the 
late Mrs. Susan Clay, was dedicated July 4 in 
in the presence of a large number of people. 
The arrangements for the exercises were in the 
hands of the selectmen of the town, of whom 
Mr. Burt Bacon is the chairman. They began 
with concerts by the East Jaffrey cornet band 
from 11 to 12 and from 1 to 2. Invitations had 
been extended to a large number of out-of-town 
guests, and a substantial lunch was served to 
them at 12 o’clock. The dedicatory exercises 
were held in a tent on the lawn. Admission to 
the tent was by ticket, but even with this pre- 
caution, the seating capacity was taxed to its 
utmost. Hon. Peter Upton, East Jaffrey’s most 
distinguished townsman, and executor of Mrs. 
Clay’s estate, made the presentation speech, 
and the building was accepted for the town by 
the chairman of the selectmen. The pro- 
gramme, including literary and musical selec- 
tions, followed. Professor Charles F. Rich- 
ardson of Dartmouth College delivered the 
dedicatory address. We record the following 
extracts : — 

“When, as to-day, the doors of a fit and 
beautiful home of books are thrown widely 
open, welcoming an entire community to the 
benefit of high thought and the friendship of 
noble minds, it is because the far-seeing piety 
of a modest, self-sacrificing, and generous bene- 
factor has, with wise forethought and liberal 
hand, determined that the lessons of yesterday 
shall be taught to the people of to-morrow, and 
that the intellectual character and moral worth 
which marked the men and women of the New 
Hampshire of her youth shall, if possible, con- 
tinue to distinguish this town and its people in 
the new century now so near. It is by no acci- 
dent that on this day we associate independence 
of thought with independence of action, and 
link the past with the future in our devotion to 
that plain living and high thinking which char- 
acterize the patriot and the poet alike. 

‘*A library, whether public or private, should 
be a growth, rather than an aggregation. A 
library is something for use; it is a treasury, 
and notatomb. The advantages of book-using 
are almost directly proportionate to the accessi- 
bility of the volumes. A library is not a 
museum of curiosities, but a working force. 
The measure of success must be that of the 
greatest good to the greatest number; and the 
utility of a library indicates the intelligence 
with which it is managed. The greatest work 
of the public library, then, is double ; to benefit 
those who know and love the friendship of 


burg, from July 28 to August 15, with an attrac- 
tive programme. There wiil be courses of illus- 


Teachers Should Specialize 


twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 
Address : 


10t-eow 


_ is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 
for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 
and education, who are specialists in commercial work. Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 
far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered have run all the way 
from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 
Intending applicants should send at once for cat- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


books, and to reach into the by-ways and hedges 
for those whose tastes and capacities are fo be 
discovered and developed. The two great 
blessings of life are ethics and art, and of the 
arts literature is the most widely beneficial. If 
wisdom thus increase, we need have little fear 
that we cannot eventually solve the grave na- 
tional problems that confront us on this anni- 
versary of our independence.” 

Professor Richardson of Dartmouth College, 
in his address at the dedication of the East 
Jaffrey memorial library, gave statistics of 
European and American libraries, showing that, 
while the largest collections are to be found 
abroad, America, and particularly New Eng- 
land, shows a public library development un- 
precedented in the history of the world. In 
Massachusetts, in 1895, but 24 towns, witha 
population of 40,364, or 1% per cent. of the 
population of the state, lacked library privi- 
leges. The similar figures for New Hampshire, 
rapidly being diminished by the salutary work 
of the efficient board of library commissioners, 
were, in 1894, 60 towns, with a total population 
of only 70,578. 


VERMONT. 


Miss Cora B. Drew, formerly teacher in the 
Burlington schools, recently graduated with hon- 
ors from the Oswego normal school. Out of 
a large class, she was among the ten appointed 
to appear at commencement and read an essay. 
Miss Drew is a graduate of the Burlington high 
school, of the Massachusetts normal school at 
Worcester, and now of the Oswego normal 
school. 
The Franklin Ccunty Summer School and 
Teachers’ Institute, which is under state man- 
agement, will be held at St. Albans for two 
weeks, beginning July 13, with the following 
list of instructors and subjects: Methods of 
teaching and psychology, I. Freeman Hall, 
superintendent of schools at North Adams, 
Mass.; reading, grammar and geography, G. T. 
Fletcher, agent of the Massachusetts board of 
education, ,Northampton, Mass.; school man- 
agement and busy work, H. M. Maxson, super- 
intendent of schools, Plainfield, N. J.; draw- 
ing, Walter Sargent, Boston, Mass.; arith- 
metic, C. H. Morrill, principal of Brigham 
Academy, Bakersfield, Vt.; civics, L. M. 
Jenne, ex-principal, high school, Enosburgh 
Falls, Vt.; elementary fractions and percent- 
age, Mary S. Moore, principal, Messenger St. 
school, St. Albans, Vt.; history, F. A. Bagnall, 
principal, high school, St. Albans, Vt. The ob- 
ject of this school is to assist teachers in attain- 
ing greater efficiency in their work. The legis- 
lature, recognizing the fact that many of our 
teachers do not have any special training, made 
provisions for holding a school for teachers in 
each county of the state, in order that all might 
gain some knowledge of the most approved 
methods of teaching. It is expected that the 
school will be distinctively a school of methods. 
The instructors who have been engaged are all 
well equipped, most of them having made 
teaching and the training of teachers their life 
work. Summer schools have been held fora 
number of years in other counties of the state, 
and the attendance increases each year. The 
following is the complete course which will be 
taken up at the school: Methods of teaching 
psychology; school management busy 
work; geography, reading, grammar; arithme- 
tic, history, drawing. The regular summer ex- 
aminations for teachers’ certificates will be held 
immediately following the institute: At Rich- 
ford, July 27; St. Albans, July 30; Enosburgh 
Falls, August 3; Fairfax, August 6. 
Graduation exercises of the medical class of 
the University of Vermont were held at the 
Howard opera house, Burlington, Monday 
evening. The degrees were conferred by Gov- 
ernor Woodbury, and an address was delivered 
by Rev. P. M. Snyder. Lewis J. Marshall was 
the valedictorian. The class officers are: S. R. 
Davis, president; G. Roberts, vice-president; 
E. L. Washburn, secretary; W. A. Hare, 
treasurer; H. W. Mitchell, N. R. Cook, H. G. 
Rockwell, E. C. Bullard, executive committee ; 
W. H. Englesby, A. A. Wheelock, W. D. 
McPhee, S. S. Eddy, R. Botsford, J. H, Col- 


lins, W. E. Oakes, C, H. Bates, ushers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A. W. Edson, agent of the state board of 
education, gave the address at the graduating 
exercises of the high schools in Princeton, 
June 17; West Brookfield, the 18th; Hopkin- 
ton, the 24th; Ayer, the 25th; and at the 
graduating exercises of the Holyoke grammar 
schools the 23d. Heis to give the address at 
graduating exercises of the Fall River training 
school July 2. 

At the late commencement at Tufts College, 
the Delta chapter of Massachusetts Phi Beta 
Society admitted to membership two ladies, 
Miss Mabel P. Bailey of Methuen and Miss 
Mary F. Goddard of Somerville. 

The Lowell training school, under Dr. Ger- 
trude Edmand, has had a successful year and 
its commencement was a memorable day with 
an address by President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University. 

B. J. Tice of the Wrentham district has been 
elected superintendent of the Sheffield district. 

Louis A. Pratt, of the Chester district has 
been elected superintendent of the Pepperell 
district. 

At a meeting of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, recently held, Dr. Albert P. Marble of 
Holyoke, Mass., was elected assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools for the term of two 
years. 

A successful teachers’ institute was held re- 
cently at Charlemont, under the direction of 
State Agent G. T. Fletcher. 

There was a notable gathering on the evening 
of June 26 in the city of Haverhill. The pupils 
of the past met to do honor to Miss Harriet O. 
Nelson, a preceptress in the high school for 
many years, who had resigned her position to 
enter upon literary work. It was an occasion 
of great interest. Eloquent speeches (or more 
properly eulogies) were delivered by Superin- 
tendent A. L. Bartlet, Mayor Brickett, W. W. 
Spaulding, former principal of the school; 
Principal Kelley, H. E. Bartlett, J. W. Tilton, 
members of the school board, and others. Miss 
Nelson, ‘‘ choked with emotion,” appropriately 
responded. She assured the audience that 
these complimentary words were not for her, 
but for the ‘‘ideal teacher.” An _ informal 
reception followed. One of the speakers, re- 
ferring to the growth of educational work since 
Miss Nelson came there, said: ‘‘ Since her first 
days of service there had been on the school 
board twenty-five members of the clergy, ten 
lawyers, seventeen physicians, and 110 business 
men, including seven mayors of the city. There 
had also been one member of congress. When 
Miss Nelson came, there were but six teachers ; 
now there are eleven, and the work is still in- 
creasing. In the city, then, there were about 
fifty teachers; now there are 120, besides six 
special teachers. Since then the need of school- 
houses have been felt, and while twelve large 
buildings have been erected, the board is still 
looking about for more lots in various parts of 
the city.” 

Miss Maude Gilchrist and Miss Margaret C. 
Ferguson, instructors in botany, have gone 
abroad for the summer. Miss Gilchrist will 
remain in Germany to study next year. 

The Wellesley summer school was opened 
Wednesday, July 8. 

President Frank Pierpont Graves of Tufts 
College has received a call to the presidency of 
the University of Wyoming, and will probably 
accept. He was unanimously selected from 
more than forty candidates. 

The graduating class from Tufts College, 
this fortieth year of its existence, numbered 
— fifty-nine young men and thirteen ladies. 

At the public exercises of the graduating 
class at Medford high school, President Capen 
of Tufts College and R. B. Lawrence, chair- 
man of the school board, were the speakers. 


Quincy counts nearly five thousand school 
children between the ages of five and fifteen, 
an increase of 131 over last year. 

Boston has done a remarkable thing for these 
times in readjusting her salary list, by which 
the principals receive $300 more ($3,180); the 
sub-workers, $60, and the women teachers gain 
relatively more than either. There is one Ameri- 


can city that has dealt justly with her teachers. 
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Professor Elizabeth H. Denio of the art 


department has sailed for Europe on the 
Servia, with the following party, largely com- 
posed of Wellesley students: Misses Gertrude 
Carter and Mary L. Carter, Montclair, N. J.; 
Miss Jeanette Morrow, Belvidere, N. J.; Miss 
Mary Force and Mrs. J. F. Force, Minneapolis ; 
Mrs. William H. Moseley, New Haven; Mrs. 
Eustace C. Fitz, Miss Emma J. Fitz, and Miss 
S. D. Mason of Boston. The} party will visit 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France during the summer. The Misses Carter, 
Mrs. Force, and daughter will return from Liv- 
erpool September 17, the others October 10, 
with the exception of Mrs. Fitz, who will re- 
main for the winter. Professor Denio has 
made arrangements to study abroad for one or 
two years. 

At Amherst College: LL.D.,—John E. San- 
ford, 51, of Taunton, for distinguished service 
to the commonwealth; C. H. Hitchcock, ’56, 
professor of geology in Dartmouth College; 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, ’66, of New York, for 
strong leadership in civic reform; Rev. H. O. 
Dwight of Constantinople, for scholarly attain- 
ments and public-spirited and distinguished 
service in international relations. 

The Chelsea school committee, at their last 
meeting, reélected Eben H. Davis superin- 
tendent of schools. The committee on text- 
books reported that they had thoroughly exam- 
ined Montgomery’s history, and considered it a 
proper history for the schools. An order was 
introduced and adopted asking the board of 
aldermen to take immediate action toward the 
erection of a four-room schoolhouse in Platt- 
ville, to be used for primary purposes. The 
truant officer reported that he had attended to 
569 cases of truancy. 

One thousand dollars has been collected by 
several prominent ladies of Cambridge for the 
purpose of maintaining a summer term of the 
Cambridge manual training school, which will 
open July 20, under Superintendent C. H. 
Morse’s direction, and close August 30. The 
boys’ class will be limited to fifty, but already 
about three times that number have applied for 
admission. The regular course will be taught, 
and in addition there will be a course in botany 
and excursions by the pupils into the woods 
weekly. 

The Harvard summer school, which opened 
July 7, had enrolled twice as many applicants 
as last year (600 before opening), and 700 
doubtless will be in attendance. 

Plainville people are much excited over the 
question of opening their ungraded school, in- 
stead of sending their children to the city graded 
schools. At arecent hearing before the sub- 
committee a vote on the question was taken, 
which resulted in counting twenty against one 
in favor of the home ungraded school. 

The manual training school under the man- 
agement of Professor W. G. Wesson at 
Worcester, has been in operation only one year. 
Its success was shown by a recent exhibition of 
the work of the boys in the use of sharp tools, 
consisting of a hundred or more specimens, 
very finely wrought. One hundred students 
have been in attendance. 

A very creditable exhibition of manual train- 
ing work was held in the high school building 
in Arlington, June 23. 

Mr. Edgar O. Silver of Silver, Burdett, & 
Co., of Boston, has been elected a trustee of 
Brown University. 

Mr. Simeon F. Chester who has been princi- 
pal of the Elm-street grammar school in 
Springfield for twenty-five years (forty-four 
years in all a teacher), was presented by the 
graduating class at the late commencement 
with a gold watch worth $100. This was on 
the gold basis, and a worthy recognition of real 
merit. 

The Lowell high school had one of their 
grandest graduation occasions this year with an 
address by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

The Teachers’ Institute was held at Laurel 
park, opening June 2%, and lasting three days. 
This is the sixth annual session, and it was 
attended by a larger number of teachers than 
ever before; teachers from Western Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
New York state. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce delivered the annual 
address at Mount Holyoke College at the late 
commencement. Dr. Pearson of Chicago had 
donated $50,000 to the college, on condition 
that $150,000 additional shall be raised before 
January, 1897. There are encouraging pros- 
pects that the amount required to secure the 
350,000 will be raised. 

Miss Helen Keller, the marvellous deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, will be admitted to Rad- 
cliffe College in the autumn. 

The Gleason library building at Carlisle was 
recently dedicated with imposing ceremonies. 
The donor is Mrs. Joanna Gleason, a native of 
the town, now a resident of Sudbury. It is an 
elegant building, admirably arranged for its 
purpose, with shelves for 4,000 volemes. The 
president of the day was Rev. E. C. Abbott. 
The speakers were: Rev. Lyman Nevis, Mr. 
Charles H. Wolcott, Mr. Samuel S. Green, 
librarian at Worcester, Rev. M. S. Simons, 
Rev. George A. Tewksbury, Ion. George A. 
Mosden, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, and George 

lolman. 

It cannot be doubted that ‘‘ the whole boy goes 
to school” in Springfield, and, judging from 
the progressive educational work done in that 
city, we must believe that the school board and 
superintendent are determined that the school 
shall appeal to the whole boy and girl, too, and 


provide for them every facility for improve- | 


ment. 

_Miss Eva Benham has been elected super- 
visor of drawing in Webster, to succeed Miss 
Helen D. Marshall, who has held the position 
for several years. Miss Marshall has secured a 
similar position in the Worcester schools. Miss 
Benham has been teacher of drawing in South- 
bridge for a few years past. 

The degrees awarded at Williams College 
were: LL.D.—George Birbeck Hill of Oxford 
College, England; Colonel William S. B. Hop- 
kins, °55, of Worcester; Hon. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, secretary of agriculture of the United 
States. D. D.—Rev. Theophilus Parsons 
Sawin, Troy, N, Y.; Rev. James Edward 
Tracy, '74, president of Marsovan College, 
Armenia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The annual exhibition of the work of the 
pupils of the Townsend Industrial School at 
Newport, this year, attracted alarge number of 
spectators. The work is of a high order of 
excellence in the various departments, and 
speaks well for the scholars and teachers in 
this new and important branch of Newport's 
educational system. 

Captain Taylor, president of the War College 
at Newport, recently gave a lecture on “ Naval 
Tacties "; Lieutenant Johnson on ‘‘Abyssinian 
Campaign,” and Commodore Goodridge on 
“Coast Defence.” 

The 122d year of the Friends School and 
the 76th year of its existence at Providence has 
just closed with interesting anniversary exer- 
cises. The excellent and scholarly orations by 
the graduating class, the exhibit of wood carv- 
ing, painting, and modeling, and the junior ex- 
hibition, all showed to its numerous friends in 
attendance, that this school, under the able 
management of its principal, Augustine Jones, 
is in a prosperous condition. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The following subjects are announced for the 
John A. Porter prize essays of 1897, at Yale. 
The essays will be called in on May 1: ‘‘ The 
Partition of Africa among the European Pow- 
ers,’’ Russia’s Policy in Asia,’’ The Influ- 
ence of Colonies Upon National Life and 
Strength,” ‘* The Effect of Milton’s Political 
Experiences on His Works and on English 
History,” ‘‘ Democracy —A Critical Study, 
Especially of Leckay’s ‘ Democracy,’” ‘ The 
Loyalists (their position, ete.) and the War for 
American Independence,” ‘‘ Archbishop Laud 
and the Puritans,’ ‘‘ The Philosophical Teach- 
ing of Browning Contrasted with that of Other 
Poets of His Time,” ‘‘ Paper Money in the 
American Colonies,” ‘“ The Cultus of Poverty 


Ph. D., professor of Greek of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

There are 155 public schools in New York 
city. Every one of the buildings is to be re- 
paired during the vacation. Additions are to be 
made to six, and ten new schools are under 
construction. The repairs will cost $450,000, 
the new buildings and annexes $1,855,000, and 
the sites a much greater sum. 

Two novelties in school buildings are included 
in the plans. One is a double-deck playground 
on the east side. The property was bought for 
the school, and it is to be a playground. The 
first floor of this playground will be paved with 
concrete. <A roof of brick arches and concrete 
will form the second floor. There the children 
can be given complete liberty, and will have 
the benefit of open-air play. The other novel 
idea will be contained in three other schools 
which are to be erected. The sites will run 
through the centres of blocks. A building will 
be erected inthe centre of the site, covering 
one-third of the ground, facing courtyards, 
back and rear, and having a wing on each side 
extending the full depth of the plot. Every 
room in the school will look out on a court, and 
will receive abundance of light and air. These 
facts reveal a new interest in the public schools 
of New York which is very hopeful and satis- 
factory. 

Anepidemic of hazing has broken out at 
the United States Military Academy, and 
Colonel Oswald H. Ernst has adopted stern 
measures to suppress it in its incipient stages. 
Cadet Foy, a member of the third class, is the 
first victim of his vigorous crusade against the 
barbarous custom. The Plebes reported for 
duty at the academy two weeks ago, and went 
into camp last Wednesday. This was the signal 
for the hazing to commence. 

Colonel Ernst and Captain Parker, the acting 
commandant, issued rigid orders to all the tac- 
tical ofticers that vigilance should be exercised 
to see that the new cadets were not interfered 
with, but despite their watchfulness, the ‘ year- 
lings’ took every opportunity to torment the 
Plebes. On Friday afternoon Lieutenant Dyer, 
chief instructor in artillery tactics, who was 
officer in charge, was walking through the cadet 
camps. and when passing the tent occupied by 
Cadet Foy of Alabama heard an unusual noise. 
Without attracting any attention he entered the 
tent and found Foy stretched on the tent floor, 
while standing up before him in strict military 
attitude, eyes centred on an imaginary point, 
knees knitted closely together, and toes pointed 
at an angle of 65°, was Cadet Prentiss, his face 
as red as a ball of fire and reeking with perspi- 


in the Middle Ages and Now,” ‘‘ The Alleged 
Appreciation of Gold,” ‘‘ Sources of the Mod- 
ern English Melodrama.” 

The fifteenth annual commencement at Storrs 
College at Mansfield, occurred June 17. This 
college had adopted the co-education system, 
which is now much in favor. The general 
assembly, in 1895, appropriated $12,000 for the 
erection of a girls’ dormitory, now in process 
of building. 

Dr. W. L. Elkin, the astronomer, has been 
clected a director of the Yale observatory. 

There are 215 candidates for the academic 
department for next year, and about 125 for 
the scientific, in New Havenalone. Forty other 
places will be heard from. Andover, Potts- 
town, Pa., and Lakeville preparatory schools 
report an increase. The numbers in both 
departments in this city are larger than ever 
before. 

Levi D. Woodbury, M.A., has been elected 
principal of the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire. 

The corporation of Trinity College are about 
to establish a technical school in connection 
with the college. Mr. William S. Cogswell has 
been elected a trustee. 

The town counsel has rendered to the New 
Haven board of assessors an opinion that a large 
part of Yale University can be taxed toward 
the support of the city and town. The opinion 
is of a most important character, as it furnishes 
advice to the assessors to levy taxationon a rich 
portion of the possessions of Yale. Those 
dormitories which pay to the college an annual 
revenue of $6,000 are to taxed. This will in- 
clude some of the costliest buildings Yale has, 
like Vanderbilt hall, White, Berkeley, Durfee, 
and Lawrence dormitories, as well as the gym- 
nasium. Under the opinion probably half of 
the property of Yale can be taxed. The Yale 
corporation will make a strong fight against 
such taxation. 

The honorary degrees granted by Yale: D. 
D.—Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke; L.L. D.— 
Judge R.W. Peckham of the New York supreme 
court, ex-Secretary of State J. W. Foster, 
Judge Dwight Loomis of Connecticut, Dr. W. 
Hf. Welch of Columbia College and Johns Hop- 
kins medical faculty, and Theodore Bacon, a 
lawyer of Rochester, N. Y.; M. A.— John 
Lafarge, the art critic; Henry R. Walcott, a 
lawyer of Colorado, and Judge W. H. Hunt 
of the Montana supreme bench ; Ph.D.—D. W. 
Learned, an American board missionary in 
Japan. 

Wesleyan University honorary degrees : 
M.S.—Charles W. Stiles, Ph. D., Washington. 
D. D.—Rev. Stephen O. Benton, Fall River, 
Mass.; Rev. Frank B. Lynch, M. A., Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Warren L. Hoaghland, M.A., Passaic, 
N. J.; Rev. William L. Watkinson, London, 
Eng. LL. L. —Professor John W. White, 


ration. 
Prentiss had been hazed so unmercifully that 


when Lieutenant Dyer entered he was speech- 
less, and in another moment would have fallen 
from sheer exhaustion. Lieutenant Dyer 
learned that for an hour, without interruption, 
Foy had made Prentiss perform the quickstep 
movement, the most exhausting leg motion in 
the tactical manual. It consists in standing 
perfectly erect, shoulders thrown back, and, 
as rapidly as the drill master can shout: ‘+ Hay 
foot, straw foot, left foot, right foot,’’ raise 
each foot alternately, just as high as you can, 
without bending or loosening a muscle in the 
leg.. When Prentiss could no longer raise his 
feet from the ground, Foy put him through 
the spread-eagle movement, which, if anything, 
is more fatiguing than the double step. It is 
done by placing the hands on the hips, and 
then to the command ‘‘ Up, down,” the victim 
lowers and raises himself, each up and down 
being faster than the preceding. The poor 
“ Plebe ’ was a sorry looking spectacle when 
Lieutenant Dyer entered and interrupted Foy’s 
work. 

Lieutenant Dyer immediately placed Foy 
under arrest, and reported the occurrence to 
Colonel Ernst. The latter directed that the 
offender be placed in confinement for one year, 
and be deprived of all his privileges, including 
his three months’ furlough next summer. His 
punishment also includes walking a tour of 
guard duty every Saturday after the cadets 
return to the barracks in the fall. It is the 
severest sentence ever administered to a cadet. 

During one of the drills recently, Cadet Rhea 
exasperated Plebe Luery, and the plebe raised 
his gun and struck Rhea a severe blow across 
the temple with the butt end. Rhea, who is a 
third-class man, reported the fact to the lead- 
ers of his class, and the offence was made a 
class insult. Cadet Heintzelman was selected 
to avenge it. In a five-round Marquis of 
Queensbury fight he pummelled the *+ plebe” 
until he was unrecognizable. Luery had to be 
carried to the hospital, and will be there for 
several weeks. 

The first biennial special census taken by the 
state department of public instruction has just 
been completed. By the provisions of the law 
the census was taken only in the thirty-seven 
cities and the seven incorporated villages hav- 
ing a population of more than 10,000. The 
total population in the state between the ages 
of four and twenty-one in these cities and vil- 
lages istreturned at 1,115,052. New York city 
heads the list with 448,493; Brooklyn has 272,- 
447: Buffalo, 96,413; Rochester, 48,741; Syra- 
cuse, 27,546, and Albany, 24,989. The number 
of negro children included in these figures is 
10,627 ; of Mongolians, 87, and of Indians, 145. 
The number of deaf and dumb between the 


ages of four and twenty-one is 1,486; the num- 
ber of blind, 256; the number between twelve 
and twenty-one who do not read or write Eng- 
lish, 9,311, and the number between twelve and 
twenty-one who do not speak English, 5,360. 
The number of children between four and six- 
teen years old in the public schools was 480,285 ; 
in other than public schools, 162,226; em- 
ployed, 57,032; truant, 7,039. There were 
149,291 children between the ages of four and 
eight who were out of school, but neither em- 
ployed nor truant. 

The Smith alumna of New York have ar- 
ranged for a series of meetings to consider 
practical educational questions, with the view 
of educating themselves to treat intelligently 
the wants of the college, to which they promise 
to contribute as much as possible. Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, editor of the Educational 
Review, delivered an address at the first meeting 
held at Hamilton hall, Columbia College, on 
‘The Education of Public Opinion.” 

The New York University is preparing to 
adopt an English university feature in the way 
of providing for students in residence. The 
entire eastern extremity of University Heights 
is devoted to a ‘‘ college close, which includes 
an inner court measuring about 250 feet in 
width by about 300 feet in length. Fronting 
upon this, five residence halls and a dining hall 
are planned. ‘The first university residence 
hall is to be built immediately. It will be 150 
feet in length by forty-eight feet in depth and 
four stories high above a lofty basement. It is 
expected that this hall will be completed in 
time for the opening of the sixty-fifth college 
year in October next. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania has seventy city and township 
superintendents. The changes in the latter at 
the recent election for three years are fewer 
than among the county superintendents. The 
only changes are as follows: At Beaver Falls, J. 
T. McKinley succeeds J. M. Reid; Bethlehem, 
George M. Twitmeyer of Honesdale succeeds 
Thomas Farquhar; Chambersburg, Frank E. 
Flickinger succeeds W. H. Hockenberry ; Du- 
bois, W. L. Green succeeds C. P. Garrison; 
Dunmore, Norton 'T. Houser succeeds J. G. Wil- 
liams; Huntingdon, Kimber Cleaver succeeds 
W. M. Benson; Johnstown, J. M. Berkey suc- 
ceeds T. B. Johnston; Mahanoy City, William 
N. Erhart succeeds F. S. Miller; Reading, 
Ebenezer Mackey succeeds 8. A. Baer; South 
Easton, A. J. LaBarre succeeds Samuel E. 
Shaw; Williamsport, Charles Lose succeeds 
Samuel Transeau. In the case of Johnstown 
and Williamsport, the newly elected men, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

The West Virginia Educational Association 
held its twenty-seventh annual . session at 
Charleston the week beginning June 30, State 
Superintendent V. A. Lewis in the chair. The 
attendance was much above the average. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams were sent to the Ohio, 
New York, Alabama, and South Carolina asso- 
ciations, then in session. Dr. J. L. Goodnight 
of the State University lead the discussion on 
‘““An Ideal School System.” He maintained 
that a school system to succeed must have 
coordination and organization, together with 
unity of purpose, means, and appliances. As 
many who most need education are the least 
disposed to accept its benefits, compulsory laws 
are necessary. In anew and growing state we 
have no worn-out customs to be abolished, but 
we should and must have more uniformity in 
our high school course. 

Professor John W. Swasy of Concord normal, 
insisted that less talk and more work are in 
order. We have been passing resolutions, 
from year to year, in favor of better high 
schools, but have done little or nothing to 
secure them. 

Ex-State Superintendent Colonel Byrne, who 
was at the head of the schools twenty-five years 
ago, said we find a missing link. Among all 
our public schools, scarcely one thoroughly 
prepares a boy for college. 

At the evening session, after some fine music, 
Governor W. A. MeCarlisle delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, replete with encouragements. 
He claimed that men and women who spend 
their lives in the most arduous and wearing 
occupation should rank above the day laborer 
both in compensation and social recognition, 
and he most cordially welcomed the teachers 
before him, because, without their efforts and 
influence codperating with those they represent, 
we should have no state to govern nor laws to 
execute. Politicians should not make our 
school laws, but they should be enacted under 
the guidance of those men and women engaged 
in educational work. 

Ex-Governor W. E. Wilson delivered a fine 
address, in which he welcomed the teachers 
present because they represent so much of the 
brain and culture of the state. 

The next session opened with a discussion 
upon the question of ‘‘ County or Uniform State 
Examinations,—Which ?” in which many mem- 
bers participated. State uniformity prevailed 
in the opinion of the speakers. 

‘« Better English in Public Schools” awakened 
an animated discussion. Joseph Rossier of 
Salem College spoke of the defects of school 
legislation, and A. G. Wilkinson, of the reme- 
dies to be applied. W. T. Barbe urged the 
necessity of the teacher’s literary culture, and 


interested the audience by several readings 


Berkey and Lose, are county superintendents. 
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from his own poetical works. Miss Maud Pat 
erick of Charleston read an able paper on 
“The Limits of Interesting Pupils in Educa- 
tional Work.” 

On the closing evening the teachers of the 
city tendered the visiting teachers a grand 
reception. The next meeting will be held at 
Clarksburg. 

The normal school regents held a two-days’ 
meeting (July 2-3), and made some important 
changes,— making the course of study uniform, 
adding one year to the course in Latin, and 
reducing the terms from four to three in the 
school year. 

L. J. Corbly, former superintendent at 
Clarksburg, was elected president of Marshall 
College, in place of T. E. Hodges, who has 
accepted a chair in the State University. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Prospects are good here for a strike out of 
the ordinary, that of school teachers striking 
against a reduction of salaries. During the 
last two or three years the directors in the 
township districts have been cutting down sal- 
aries, with the result that many of the old and 
experienced teachers last year refused to teach, 
and their places were filled by young teachers. 
The present time is the hiring season, and as 
several boards have undertaken to make still 
further reductions, they are having trouble in 
securing teachers. The instructors of the 
county will soon hold an institute here, when 
some important action will be taken. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Educational Association had 
its regular annual meeting at Newport, with the 
largest enrollment in the history of the associa- 
tion. Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of Michigan, Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh of Penna, and Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris were among the speakers. A most impor- 
tant step was taken in the almost unanimous 
adoption of a high school course of study, 
based upon the Committee of ‘Ten and approved 
by the colleges of the state. Soon it was dis- 


covered that two members of the association, | % 


both teachers of the state. were to be married 
during the week. After consultation, the ar- 
rangements were made and the wedding took 
place in the presence of the association the fol- 
lowing evening. So thoroughly had both par- 
ties to the contract been identified with the 
association that the ceremony seemed a very 
appropriate part of the programme. 

The association was honored by the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. ‘That enterprising paper had 
furnished each teacher with a badge, at the 
sight of which all places of amusement about 
Cincinnati were opened, and all street-car con- 
ductors were appeased. ‘The next meeting will 
be held at Bowling Green, and side trips to 
Mammoth cave will be the attractions. The 
officers are: President, M. A. Cassady, Lexing, 
ton; vice-president, Superintendent E. H. Mark, 
Louisville; secretary, Superintendent J. C. 
Crabbe, Ashland; treasurer, Superintendent 
G. O. McBroom, Paducah. ‘The school exhibit 
held in connection with the meeting was attrac- 
tive, and gave evidences of great improvement 
throughout the state. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder gives added tone and scho- 
lastic dignity as well as increased professional 
power to the state normal school at Greeley 
every year. The men and women graduated 
in cap and gown this year, and the group pic- 
ture of the thirty young men and women has a 
thoroughly collegiate look. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Booker T. Washington is the first colored 
man to receive an honorary degree from any 
New England college. He is well known as a 
great educator in the South. He was born a 
slave, but has carved out a career as a leader 
of men in the Southern states. His work as 


ABOUT NOVELS. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


Verse is the first language of all nationalities 
excepting only America. America had no 
childhood. She sprang a young giant from the 
arms of the mother country and spoke to the 
world, not in poetry, but in prose and mechanics. 

The province of verse is higher and narrower 
than that of prose. It deals with the mountain 
peaks of passion in every phase, but if we look 
at it as regards the passion of love. a sufticient 
explanation for its falling off will be found. 
When men and women loved, as they did long 
centuries ago, old ballads did not overdo the de- 
lights and agonies of passion; but it goes hard 
with verse when people, said to be in love, 
seriously ask themselves if they can live on 
$1,000 a year; when woman has to take into ac- 
count social position, lawyers, milliners, and 
dressmakers, and the man has to ask himself 
what luxuries he has to give up, and how this 
self-denial will affect him with his fellows. 
Such kind of tragic possibilities do not require 
verse to set them forth. Verse may a nobler 
vehicle for thought, but it must deal with sim- 
ple and intense emotions, and cannot explain 
the complex life of the present era. 

It must be noted that during the last century 
‘‘that other harmony,” prose, has steadily ad- 
vanced in power and beauty with the advance of 
culture and civilization. We do not write verse 
now as Shakespeare wrote, but we write better 
prose, and prose is what we need. Verse cannot 
descend below a certain level without degrada- 
tion; prose can concern itself with the trifles of 
our daily life. And it is noticeable that men of 
genius who begin with verse or the drama 
ascend to prose as their experience deepens and 
widens. Prose can reflect the high mood and 
the hundred sordid ones; the battle of courts 
and also of village clowns; it can take the 
poniard epigram; it can turn on itself in self- 
analysis; in short, it can reflect the many-col- 
ored world in which we live. Verse, however, 
will also dominate a certain number of minds; 
for verse is not dependent on realism. 

Long after the poet comes the essayist. 
When he appears the sunrise has faded into 
the light of common day, and the gods have de- 
serted the earth. There is already a literature 
in existence. Society has become rich, leisurely, 
self-conscious, introspective, critical. Essay- 
ists exist for a class who have accumulated 
stores of those thoughts on which the essayist 
works—else criticism is a dead letter and his 
satire pointless. But the world of to-day has 
no leisure for essayists; it will not bear the 
didactic mood ; it rightly considers the Newcomes 
as truly classic as Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” and 
far more interesting. 

As to letter writing, it has succumbed to the 
invincible spirit of the times. 
tries to write a good letter; for not Mme de 
Sevigne herself or Horace Walpole could be 
charming with a typewriter or a postal card. 
Do you say ‘ Love letters’’? These are at 
jeast full of passion and nature, and, therefore, 
genius. Why should there be love letters now ? 
Are there not railways, bicycles, and hansom 
cabs existing for lovers, so that love letters are 
a lazy way of making love and ought to be an 
anachronism ? You will say that some lovers 
are too poor to travel. Then they are too poor 
to marry; for they ought to remember in these 
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expensive times that railway journeys are 
cheaper than children. 

Letters, so called, have become a curse of 
our modern life; from far and near people 
thrust a steel back into our nerves. Individu- 
alties, maybe unknown, take possession of our 
time. All we can do is to take the smallest 
note paper, write the largest hand, and tell 
facts as curtly as we can. 

These facts prepare the way for an assertion 
that the novel is the natural and most forcible 
literary expression of our own times; also the 
most popular. Literary fashions are not acci- 
dents, and there is a sufficient reason for this. 
The subjects touched by clever and expe- 
rienced novelists are precisely those that 
women want opinions on, find if their views do 
not quite satisfy, they have probably suggested 
deeper ones than would have occurred to most 
readers unaided. Again, the novel is a mirror in 
which society sees her own face. During the 
last few decades more fiction has been written 
than history, biography, poetry, and philosophy 
united, and the novel has become the favorite 
vehicle of genius, just as the drama was in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and the essay in Anne’s 
time. 

The novels of to-day justify the popular 
taste for them. They are more than merely 
interesting stories. If a man or woman has a 
theory to air, or a moral panacea to vend; if he 
or she is a soul afflicted with a mission, or pos- 
sessing a gift of narrative, or even a poetic 
heart, the novel at once suggests itself as the 
exponent of the ideas or feeling. 

Woman is the born story-teller of humanity, 
and men may leave her to strike the note to 
which the fiction of the twentieth century will 
respond. For it is the daily incidents, the joys 
and sorrows of men, women, and children in 
some great emergency or long desired enjoy- 
ment, the pictures, memories, and hopes of visi- 
ble life, that fill the thoughts of women, and 
whatever occupies the thoughts stirs the im- 
agination. But the minds of men are a med- 
ley of books, ballot boxes, five per cents, bank 
reserves, railway regulations, cotton, currency, 
racecourses, wars, telegraphs, cables, and spec- 
tacular dramas, and as the thoughts of men, so are 
their imaginations. Besides, the male mind is too 
didactic. It brings sermons into novels and 
wants to preach to the universe. When the 
modern man writes about the affections, he 
fails signally. It is a woman who will write 
the most charming nonsense, and not be afraid. 
Novel writing is the progressive phase of litera- 


ture. It will never go back or fall into decad- 
ence. It will keep time and step with life’s 
progress. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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Address as follows : 


Business Manager, American Teacher, 


3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Chautauquan for July, the mid-sum- 
mer number, appears in a new and artistic 
cover. It is a number of unusual excellence, 


and will command universal interest and atten- 
tion. It contains numerous articles on popular 
and timely subjects and is attractively illustrated 
throughout. It opens with an attractive paper 
on ‘*A Group of Eminent American Women,” 
contributed by Eugene L. Didier. It is accom- 
panied by numerous portraits of women best 
known to American readers. An article on 
‘* Scottish Bards” is a most clever delineation 
of the character and works of the popular poets 
of Scotland from the time of Sir Robert Lindsay 
to Professor John Stuart Blackie, and will ap- 
peal to all lovers of Scottish poetry. Among 
other articles of special interest are ‘*‘ Wonders 
of Bird Migration,” by Collette Smiley ; ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange,” by Margaret A. Sud- 
duth: ‘* The Coronation or the Czar,” and ‘The 
Art Mania,” editorials. The most important 
events of the month are chronicled in the de- 
parrtment of ‘* Current History and Opinion” ; 
and in ‘*'Talk About Books” many new books 
are impartially reviewed. Meadville, Pa.: T. 
L. Flood. 


— The Bostonian for July opens with the 
important announcement that, beginning with 
the August number, the publication will hence- 


forth be known as the National Magazine. 
The leading article in importance in the current 
issue is an account of ‘*‘ The Recent Olympivn 
Games,” by George Horton, the American con- 
sul at Athens. Photographs taken on the spot 
especially for the Bostonian form the illus- 
trations. An extremely timely article is the 
one entitled ‘‘ Travelers’ Protective Association : 
Their National Convention at Terre Haute,” by 
Harry Z. Griffin. Two other articles which are 
full of interest are, ‘* The U. 8. Dry Dock at 
Port Orchard, Puget Sound,” and ‘ Salmon 
Fishing in the Columbia River,” both by Wil- 
liam M. Sheffield. The regular *‘ Living Fashion 
Plates” department includes for this month illus- 
trations and descriptions of several beautiful 
gowns. The fiction group contains attractive 
short stories for summer reading. The mag- 
azine is completed by the regular ‘‘Authors and 
Books” column, and ‘“ With the Publisher.” 
Price, 10 cents. The Bostonian Publishing Com- 
pany, 83 Newbury street, Boston. 


— The Catholic World for July is essentially 
a vacation number, and great diversity of topics 
in a lighter vein than usual characterize it. 


Among the articles of general interest are: 
‘¢ The Daughter of Madame Roland,” by A. E. 
Buchanan; “ A Chinese Holy Island,” illus- 
trated, by T. H. Houston; ‘‘ An Evening in 
Venice,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Let- 
ters”; ‘Is It to be a New Era in Russia?” “A 
Tangle of Issues in Canada.” There are three 
good poems. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. New York: P.O. Box 2, Station G. 


— Harper's Weekly for July 11 is largely de- 
voted to the Democratic convention city, and 
contains four pages of characteristic views and 
buildings, including a full-page picture of the 
convention hall. A notable feature of the 
number is the attention given to the meeting of 
the National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
including the text of Professor Brander Mat- 
thews’ paper on American literature ; an article 
by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, and a 
page of portraits of leading members and 
speakers. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The successive August numbers of //ar- 
pers Bazar will be especially attractive to 
readers who enjoy outdoor life, and who culti- 


vate acquaintance with nature in her various 
moods, ‘ Birds in Midsummer,” a charming 
study by Caroline A. Creevy; ‘‘ A Feathered 
Ishmaclite,” by Marian Harland ; and ‘ The 
Story of a Duck Farm,’’ by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, will be given. For those who enjoy 
fancy-work, there are several papers on ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Embroidery,” by Candace Wheeler, and 
the series on ‘ Household Decoration,” begun 
in July, by Mary Artois, will be continued 
through August. 


—The American Kitchen Magazine for July 
has articles on ‘The History of Cookery,” 


‘* Atlanta Universities: Student Dietaries,” 
‘*Curry-Making,” and other up-to-date subjects. 
. 

The department of notes, queries, and corre- 
spondence, conducted by Mrs. Lincoln, is worth 
the whole subscription price of the magazine. 
Boston: The Home Science Publishing Com- 
pany. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The New England Magazine for July ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for July ; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In’ 
stitute. 

The Chautauquan for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.:; T. L. Flood. ’ $ 

The Metaphysical Magazine for July; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York: 503 Fifth avenue, 

The Bostonian for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 83 Newbury street. 5 

North American Review for July; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East 14th street, 

The Arena tor July; terms, $3.00 a 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

Book Reviews for July ; terms, 50 cents a year. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Phrenological Journal for July; terms, $1.00 


year. 


ayear. New York; Fowler & Wells Company. 
Education for June; terms, $3.00 a year, Boston, 
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S 
ome New Books. ; J 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publishe i i i 
Practical Rhetoric Quackenbos. American Bor KC any, N.Y W ORTH while this world, especially when one is hiring feachers. The principal of a large 
fa Piec Coal oO ompany, N.Y. $1.00 school caine in here yesterd: rhere re Vacancie i < 
1e Story of a Piece of Martin Y for three. “Butt day. rere were four vacancies to be tilled, and he picked out candidates 
rales of Fantasy mh... Matt pplet« n d 0.,N.Y, 40 settled. 3 Mi about that ninth-grade place?” we asked. Whiy, the fact is,’ he sail, “that is practically 
strikes and Lockouts (Government Matthews. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 ed. A Miss called on me, and liked her looks so well that [ sent her to the committee. She will be 
8(G document) ..... — - Gov't Print’g Office, Washington, —— |‘ Monday night.” We happened _ to know her pretty well, and we asked, “Have you looked up her record?” 
James. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.50| She, sald she had tenghé te WHILE schools.) “Did she tell you why she changed?” “ For a larger sal- 
Phe Pratt “ good ary.” “But you offer less than she was getting in “Ves: but 
particularly likes our village.” Now it happened that we filled her place in — 80 we sent for the letter of 
A New Manual of Method................... Garlick I omer 7 — J . he super intendent. there, which explained how she failed, and why she was dismissed, showing that she was par- 
rhe Laureates of ngmans, Green, & Co., |ticularly untitted for this ninth-grade place. “Well, I have learned a good lesson,” said the principal: 
Morley. & Co., Beston. go] Ret have her in that ninth grade for a farm.” “You eplied; “y have got yo st places 
Frye “ “ 15 | best teachers through this agency. It 1 bee iness for fifteen years to find out about teachers, und to 
\ Stumbler in Wide — Henry Holt & Co., N.Y keep all we found out on record. ‘Isn't sb tor pow ke 
THE 100 facts’ He thought it was, and we think itis. If a man wants sugar, he goes to the grocery; if he wants 
social Forces in German Literature... he goes to a tailor 8; andif he wants teachers, he should go to an Agency. This is not an INVE 
Little Journeye—Walt Whitman = age when any one man can know everything, and it pays most men iS IGATE 
Curtis. “s 05 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stoney. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia TEACHERS C0 PERATIVE ASSOCIATION uditorium Building, 
= x Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
: ambitious for i 
MISCELLANEO US. —‘*Tommy, you didn’t come to school yes- advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ar NriaGAra.—First Tourist—‘ Those Eng- 
lishmen seem more than usually gloomy. I 
wonder if they find anything depressing in the 
view of the falls?” 

Second Tourtst—‘‘It may be the fact that 
John Bull doesn’t own both sides of them.” 
— Puck. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


—A state in which much political work is 
done — a state of intoxication. 


— Stranger —‘‘ Your city hall is quite im- 
pressive, but it lacks warmth of color. It gives 
one an impression of chilliness.” 

Philadelphian—“ Chilliness! Well, rather! 
It cost about $16,000,000 in cold cash !’’ — 
Philadelphia Press. 


a At the End of Your Journey you will! find é 


é it a great convenience to go right over to 

é The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
{ Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 

rd Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


\ Central for shopping and theatres. 
$ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


terday afternoon.” 

‘*No’m; there was a circus in town, an’ paw 
an’ maw an’. Aunt Caddie an’ Uncle Tom an’ 
Cousin Bob all wanted to take me.”—Chicago 
Record. 


—A fashion article says bloomers are going 
up. Heaven forbid! They are up too far now. 


— Judge—‘ Mave you anything to say before 
the judgment of the court is passed upon you?” 

Tough Prisoner—‘* Beggin’ yer honor’s par- 
don, hev ye heard the score, judge ? ” — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............- New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School Bulletin..... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. .............- New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational Newark, Del. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Il. 
Journal of Pedagogy............-- Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten Springfield, Mass. 
Pacitic Educational Journal......San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Teacher.................Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Summer Schools, Teachers’ 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


FOR 


Institutes, and Home Study. 


200 00000000 


HORACE 


By A, E. 


The author has given all the 
in a readable style. 


speeches and great reports; of the 
masters ; of his congressional record, 


THE EDUCATOR. 


Editor Journal of Education. 
HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 
It is a study of the schools as they were in his 


day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his boy- 


hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his great 


re-election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 


opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. 


MANN, 


WINSHIP, 


facts of the life of HorACE MANN 


famous controversy with the Boston 


and notably of his heroic contest for 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Write for Special Rates to Institutes and Reading Circles. 

'o NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
0 3 Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 


000 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND 


J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & O90. 


3 Bast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue, 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOsToON 775—2. 
Introduces to Colleges , 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ages, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cali on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren 8St., Chicago. 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. §25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AGENCY 


2 GGf~ 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
P. i. MERRILL, Mgr. | cations officials. 4 


five Teachers’ Cooperate Association of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


[eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Register now. Manual free. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with '. + 3 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


unsurpassed, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


7th year. 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
é Wi n sh i p ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


"in every part of the country. 
Agency. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. é 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 4 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | PREACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
FEACHERS of recognized ability recommended | and renting yg school property. 
> tstablished 1880. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Esta 
E. M M COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE loonie Bi dobar’ 9 St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CIFy. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
American Teachers’ Bureau INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted, year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING GOMPANY, . . . . 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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um Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


COMPANY, Publishers, Teachers Wanted ction Res 


Approved Text-Books Educational F A For School use as re- N EW Y0 RK AN BOSTON 


quired by State Law. A 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA Address, , 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 K, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. Successors to OAK HALL CO., SU M M F R R ESO R TS. 


G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 
VACATION RATES: 
Mr. Haynes, of the Broadway Central Hotel 

Uncle Sam Offers New York, and the United States Hotel, 
A splendid chance for teachers of higher| Boston, Mass., will make special rates for the 
education or pre college men to secure | season: — 
a professional education in law, medicine, 240 Rooms at $1.00 per day. 
science, etc., while earning from $1,200 to 200 Rooms at $1.50 per day. 
$1,800 per annum as Assistant Examiners 200 Rooms at $2.00 per day. 


in the Patent Oftice. A high grade in 
competitive examination is all that is re- With Full Board $1.50 per day extra. 


quired. Particulars free if you mention Or 

” guests may take rooms only, and purchase single 
“Journal ef tickets for such meals as they require. 
National Correspondence Institute, 


Systematic Collections 
Minernlogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with petpering ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of eeeenoras Washington, D. C. A discount of 10 per cent. for full week's stay or longer. 

ll oe, a accompanied with text-book © Send for Maps and Circulars to Broadway 
ats EDWIN E. HOWELL, w" EN corresponding with advertisers please | Central Hotel, New York, or to the United 
—s eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. €. mention the “ Journal of Education.” States Hotel, Boston. TILLY HAYNES. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St. N.Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Supplying schools with books a 
specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 


Weft 


4 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


UPERINTENDENTS desiring to have the 

assistance of first-class service will do well 
to consult this Agency, aS we aim to give our 
patrons 


PROMPT ATTENTION, COURTEOUS TREATMENT, FAIR DEALING. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No 


charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, For Sale: 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a ~ A Sp $ 
beautiful city in the Central States.’ PLENDID ScuooL Prorzrty fa 


In successful operation for over tive the SoutH. School established 25 
Works npon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study > ‘ation is fay : 

to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. location the years ago, very prosperous ; has a 

wide reputation. Death of owner 


This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about building up of a large and prosperous 


our native trees, school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school necessitates sale. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOG Y.— Common Animal Forms. New property for sale and good will. 
and Revised Edition, By CLARaseL Gitman. Boards. Fully illustrated. Terms satisfactory. Apply to 


Price, 50 cents. WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY WIN F ‘ 
, Re a given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with , eee, sere SHIP TEACHERS AGENCY, 
children, Each* lesson” is in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s serva- 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
tions, often initheir own language; the other in smaller print, connieting of explicit divections to the 3 Somerset St, Boston. 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., 


are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Sim i Teacl I villi 

© to whe s may 7 ys P . Simple outline t d achers who are willing to devote a| Subseribers to ) 

drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher to an e 9 part of their spare time to soliciting |can have their poe Bein a 

establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature,and such a result has been the author’s aim. — for our Educational Publications, to write us| advanced six months by send- 
or particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and ing a new yearly subscription. 


furnish all necessary supplies f 


Minerais, 


Casts of Fossils, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | 
Gelief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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Nature Study Helps. 
NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, 
NEW ENGLAND PURLISHING — Gene IN. . CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 8 Somerset St., Boston, 
Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


